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PREFACE, 



It has lately been the fashion to complain that 
Mechanics' Institutes and their kindred Societies 
have not done the good which was expected of them. 

It is true that they have not done what some 
persons expected, nor is this surprising, if we con- 
sider how unreasonable those expectations were. 

If we imagined that Mechanics' Institutes would 
be able to produce a total and immediately per- 
ceptible change in the working classes, who would 
universjally avail themselves' of the facilities Uius 
offered for self-instruction and improvement, we 
have been much disappointed. If we entertained 
the more rational expectation, that some, the in- 
telligent portion, of the working- class, when in- 
duced to join these societies, would have their 
field of information largely extended, and if we 
anticipated that their minds would, by means of 
the lectures delivered and publications dissemi- 
nated, be directed to subjects of interesting en- 
quiry quite unknown to them before, we have 
found our expectations most fully realized. 

It is admitted that, speaking generally, only 
the upper portion of the working class has been 
reached, and that there is a stratum below, which 
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seems inaccessible to all ameliorating influences. 
But if on those who constitute this apparently 
hopeless section of the community an impression 
is to be made, in no way is it so likely to be 
effected as by imparting a higher moral and men- 
tal cultivation to the class immediately above 
them. Thus an example will be given them 
likely to be very influential, because proceeding 
from those who are their brethren in labour, and 
their superiors, not in station, but only in dili- 
gence and good conduct. In this way individual 
members even of the lowest section will from 
time to time become sensible of the value of in- 
struction, and a leaven will be introduced which 
may operate slowly and gradually on the mass. 

[f we would rightly appreciate the usefulness 
of societies which instruct the humbler classes, 
we need only consider how many branches of 
knowledge there are in which the educated por- 
tions of the community have made great progress 
of late years, but of which the full practical bene- 
fit cannot be reaped, until the subjects are taken 
up and comprehended by the people at large. 
I would instance sanitary knowledge. Until the 
laws of health are understood and believed in by 
the lower orders of the people, we shall have 
nests of fever and disease in every town : and the 
best laws for the preservation of public health 
will be defeated by the dogged ignorance of those 
for whose benefit they are principally required. 
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Moreover legislation will proceed slowly on such 
subjects through the passive resistance of the 
less enlightened portions of the middle class. 
Damnant quod non intelligunt. 

It is therefore of the utmost consequence that 
this knowledge should not be confined to scientific 
men, or expressed only in technical phrases, but 
that it should be widely spread by every available 
means, thoroughly popularized, inculcated in lec- 
tures and simple treatises, explained in the easiest 
words, and ^' in a language understanded of the 
people." 

Now it cannot be disputed that on questions 
of sanitary science the Mechanics' Institutes have 
done essential service. I know of no subject 
which they have handled so ably and so per- 
severingly, and I believe that for such popular 
knowledge as does exist about it, we are mainly 
indebted to the earnest and well-timed exertions 
of their lecturers. 

We may also reckon it among the advantages 
conferred by these Institutions that they have 
placed in the way of the less educated classes new 
and interesting topics of conversation. Of these 
oar working men had very few till of late years. 
Those among them who from their desire of men- 
tal improvement most deserved aid and sym- 
pathy, appeared to have very little conversation 
which could be called intellectual, if we except 
the doctrines of religion, and these unfortunately 
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they were disposed to take up more frequently in 
a controversial than a devotional spirit. It must 
surely be right to have introduced, for the humbler 
classes, as our practice shows we consider it to 
be for the higher, some variety in the subjects of 
thought. Through the study of man's past history, 
and by acquaintance with the laws on which his 
social progress and happiness depend, we become 
better citizens and wiser men ; while in the ever- 
extending fields of knowledge which natural sci- 
ence lays open we may find sources of boundless 
and delightful amusement, exalting immeasur- 
ably our ideas of the Almighty attributes, and 
strengthening the steadfastness of our religious 
principles. Such studies, moreover, possess this 
great advantage for the working classes, that they 
require little or no previous erudition. 

In this way Institutions, whether designed for 
Mechanics, or intended, under the title of Philo- 
sophical Societies, for a higher class in the social 
scale, have proved fruitful means of recreation 
and of improvement to the inhabitants of every 
town in which they have been formed. 

It was in the hope of giving to these Societies 
such assistance as I could render, that I delivered 
the following Lectures, which were published 
separately ; and it is with the same desire, since 
no copies of them are left, that I am induced to 
reprint them. 

H. F. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

In this Lecture, which is published in compliance 
with the wishes of many who heard it, I must claim 
little credit for originality. Thoughts gathered in 
reading, and from writers to whom I am now unable 
to refer, are mingled with reflections of my own, and 
with the results of my own observation. The Lecture 
has, in fact, been composed from memoranda which I 
have from time to time committed to writing. But 
to the Dean of Hereford who has almost made this 
subject his own, and to Lord Ashburton in his Address 
to Schoolmasters, I must especially acknowledge my 
obligations. Nor have I any fear lest men so 
thoroughly in earnest themselves should complain 
that in endeavouring to assist their work I have 
availed myself largely of their information — a hum- 
bler workman turning a few clods in the field in 
which they are such stalwart laboui*ers. 

The style of the Lecture is, I am aware, less suited 
for reading than for oral delivery, but if there is truth 
in the opinions which it contains, this and other im- 
perfections will be excused. 



TEACHING COMMON THINGS. 

THE request has often been kindly made to me 
that I would read a paper to this Society. I 
have felt obliged to the Committee for wishing it, 
but have generally been disinclined to present my- 
self, owing to the difficulty of choosing a subject 
of interest, and of so treating it as would repay an 
audience for their attention. It appeared to me 
better that men should be sought for who might 
have had professional practice as Lecturers, or 
have given their time as Amateurs to some special 
branch of literary or philosophical inquiry. Such 
Lecturers would be able to address you on sub- 
jects not embraced in my present studies, and 
requiring more preparation than the pressure of 
other occupations will permit me to bestow. Still 
I feel that we all ought to do our share, and to 
make such contributions as we may be able to 
the general stock of information, which a Society 
like our own endeavours to diffuse. And since 
those who have no highly-seasoned viands to set 
before their guests may offer such as their larder 
affords, I have determined to obey the call made 
upon me, and have chosen for my subject Com- 
mon Things. 

The tectching of Common Things is more espe- 
cially what I propose to speak of. Education, 
therefore, at least one portion of that extensive 
topic, may be said to be my subject-matter. It 
will be admitted that it is of great consequence 
that we should know what things to teach and 
how to teach them : and when we do know, that 
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vre should take care they are taught as extensively 
as possible. 

It is to the former of these propositions ^^What 
to teach ? " that I especially address myself. Let 
it not, however, be thought that because I am of 
opinion that there are defects in our systems of 
education, and advocate certain revisions of the 
subjects taught, I would like to see any funda- 
mental, or at least any sudden alterations intro- 
duced. Opinions must take time to work. Then, 
what is good in them prevails, what is not gets 
sifted away, and gradually such changes as will 
be valuable are adopted. Much has, indeed, 
already been done by plans judiciously carried 
out according as experience proved their utility. 

I ought in the outset to state, that it is not my 
intention to enter into the question how Religion 
is best to be taught in schools. My lecture will 
relate only to those portions of education which 
we call secular. I know, indeed, that my subject 
is thereby rendered secondarj; in importance ; and 
that no part of our teaching is to be compared in 
value with that which imparts a knowledge of our 
heavenly Father's will, as revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture; and of the inestimable blessings He has 
vouchsafed to us in the Gospel of his Son. But 
upon that ground my subject does not permit me 
to enter. Yet I would desire that it should be 
understood throughout, that Religion, vitally taught 
and earnestly impressed, must, in the Lecturer's 
opinion and, he hopes, in the opinions of those 
who hear him, form an integral part of every 
child's education ; that '^ other foundation hath no 
man laid " of our duties either to God or man. 

I would also desire to be understood as speak- 
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ing not of school education only. There are three 
periods during which it may be said that instruo* 
tion is imparted to us ; the instruction which is 
given us by parents, or those we live with ; that 
which is learned at school; that which is collected 
by the adult after leaving school. For, although 
it is true that wb ought to be learners all our lives, 
yet this description will sufficiently suit my pur- 
pose ; and what I shall have to say in regard to 
the things to be learned will apply sometimes to 
one period of life, sometimes to another, which, 
as it will be obvious, I shall not weary you by 
pointing out. 

When we consider how slow has been the pro- 
gress of mankind in arts and sciences, in inven- 
tions and improvements of any kind, it is not to 
be wondered at, that in education, which is in 
itself a science, we should require many genera- 
tions, and much accumulated experience, before 
arriving at anything like perfection. And so it 
has happened that the mistakes of one generation 
have been amended by the next, who in their turn 
have fallen into errors of their own ; and notwith- 
standing the great pains and expense which have 
been bestowed on schools during the last half 
century, the right teaching of the young is a sub- 
ject on which, as I conceive, we have still much 
to learn. I do not mean in the machinery of 
school teaching, or in the manner in which 150 or 
200 boys ranged before a master may best have 
a certain number of things drummed into their 
heads. This we have brought to great per- 
fection. Thanks to Bell and Lancaster, and to 
many others since their day, we possess well- 
devised methods by which the greatest possible 
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number of pupils may be taught by the smallest 
possible number of masters. In economizing 
master-power little remains to be desired ; if in- 
deed we have not carried that retrenchment rather 
too far, and sacrificed to it other and more im- 
portant objects. 

It is also well known how greatly the effective 
power of our schools and the qualities of the 
masters throughout the kingdom have been im- 
proved of late years by the annual parliamentary 
grant administered by the Privy Council ; and by 
the establishment of pupil teachers, apprenticed 
to the masters and mistresses. The experience col- 
lected by the government inspectors from schools 
all over the country has been large in amount and 
extremely useful. Under their direction, and 
assisted by the funds at their disposal, the schools 
of the National and the British Societies, as well 
as the different denominational schools, have been 
carried on for many years on a scale of great 
magnitude, and the mere fact of our having had 
so many intelligent minds turned to the subject 
and suggestiDg continual improvement, has been 
invaluable. Indeed, so far as our present idea of 
what an education ought to be can be considered 
correct and sufficient, the systems founded upon 
it are in a very active state. 

But if we take a somewhat more profound 
view, and consider when a child is bom into the 
world what are the best means by which that child 
may be developed into bodily and mental vigour, 
how our education may be made to comprise his 
whole beiug, influence the feelings of his heart 
and conscience, as well as call forth his intel- 
lectual powers, we shall have reason to doubt 
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whether the real objects which education ought 
to attain are fulfilled, or even very definitely un- 
derstood. It cannot be denied that it is difficult 
to adapt a large school to the varieties and pecu- 
liarities of different children ; and that it has a 
tendency to depress the shy and timid boy, and 
to draw into unnatural prominence the forward 
and precocious. Moreover, an unbending dis- 
ciplinary system, absolutely necessary where great 
numbers are taught together, can scarcely accom- 
modate itself to the special individualities of 
character and temper which exist in children. 
Physical powers of industry vary not only in dif- 
ferent children, but in the same child at different 
times; and in the capriciousness of a child's young 
mind study seems at one hour almost impossible, 
while in the next hour it is easy and delightful. 
We have also to avoid the danger of falling into 
a course of instruction calculated to stimulate the 
memory in a child more than draw forth his 
powers of thought and faculty of observation ; 
since even the best master, who has many to 
attend to, can give to each child very little patient 
personal superintendence. These views, how- 
ever, of the question belong, it must be admitted, 
more to the thoughtful student of human nature 
than to the practical educationist. He can but 
accomplish what the means within his reach 
allow and the spirit of his age requires ; and he 
must do what is feasible rather than speculate 
upon what improvements future generations may 
effect, who will have our experience to guide, and 
perhaps our failures to warn them. 

In considering then the question, What things 
are to be taught ? we shall find that it must depend 
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in great measure upon the stage at which man- 
kind have arrived in civilization and knowledge. 
The knowledge of the age is the criterion for the 
instruction most required in the school. The 
ancient Spartans taught theft in their schools as 
a necessary art for getting a boy on in the world. 
If he was found out he was punished, not for his 
crime, but his clumsiness. We do not admit th^ 
art of thieving into our routine of lessons now-a- 
days. Mr. Dickens, indeed, in his excellent tale 
of Oliver Twist, gives a description of a species 
of school underground, where poor little Oliver 
was early initiated into the mystery of picking 
pockets ; and where he and another boy were 
taught by the master to experiment upon himself, 
the amiable Mr. Fagin. But I never heard that 
Mr. Fagin's school was under government inspec- 
tion, though it was certainly under the eye of the 
police. 

Among the Romans, early in their history, the 
education was entirely physical ; the training of 
the body in martial exercises ; the casting of the 
pilum or javelin ; wrestling and athletic games ; 
the superiority of a nation in those days depend- 
ing so much on the bodily strength of its citizens. 
But as we get down to the softer times of the 
Emperors, we find that a great change had taken 
place, and matters had much improved. Horace 
tells us that when he went to school he had a 
first-rate education. ^^ My father,^' says the good- 
humoured poet, ^^did not choose to send me to 
the poor school which Flavins kept in our village, 
where great big boys of great big sergeants and 
corporals went, to learn nothing but to cypher 
and cast accounts, and paid their monthly pence. 
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No ; he was so anxious to educate me well that 
he sent me to a school, in Rome, where I might 
learn accomplishments fit for any member of Par- 
liament's son ; and if you had seen me marching 
ofi^ to school with my slaves after me carrying my 
books, you would have thought me a nobleman 
born, with a long line of ancestors. But,'' he 
continues, and I think the sentiment does our 
poet infinite credit, "how grateful ought I to feel 
to my excellent father for this! I would not 
change my father for any man's father in the 
world. For though he had but a very small in- 
come he determined to educate me well ; and he 
used to say that he should feel no false shame if 
afterwards I should be obliged to take to some 
humble calling to earn my bread ; a town-beadle 
for instance, or, as he himself was, a collector of 
taxes. And so," he concludes, " if I have lived a 
tolerably respectable life, (though I don't wish to 
puff myself), and have made many friends, my 
good father was the cause of it all." Really these 
seem to me quite the sentiments of a Christian. 
My classical hearers will recognize, in my trans- 
lation (a free one, I admit), the passage in the 
sixth Satire, beginning. 

Causa fait pater his, qui macro pauper a^^reUo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere ; magni 
Qu6 pueri magnis h centurionibus orti 
Ibant, octonis referentes Idibus »ra. 

In our own country, during the dark ages which 
preceded the Norman Conquest, education must 
have been at a very low ebb, and indeed for some 
centuries afterwards. Very small accomplish- 
ments were thought a great deal of then. I 
remember an old History of England, which. 
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describing Henry I., says, ''This king was named 
Beauclerc or 'good scholar/ for he conM read, 
and some say, he could write." It is but just, 
however, to state that Hume makes out Henry to 
have been a man of very considerable attain- 
ments ; certainly he was a great promoter of learn- 
ing. But whatever may have been true of the 
monarch, it is certain that very few of the upper 
classes in his day possessed the accomplishments 
of reading and writing. It occurs to one to think 
how nearly upon a par all persons must then have 
been as far as school -teaching was concerned; 
for if the upper classes could only read and write, 
the lower could scarcely do much less. This 
equality it were well if we could in some degree 
restore, not by lowering the instruction given to 
the upper classes, but by raising that of the lower. 
The opinion long prevailed that the poor did 
not require instruction ; that it was of no use to 
them; and when the importance of teaching be- 
came gradually acknowledged, and charitable 
bequests were made for that purpose, the benevo- 
lent persons who bequeathed them specified some- 
times, but not always, what they desired the objects 
of their bounty to be taught. There is a charity 
in this parish called Clark's Gift, which is now 
applied to support an evening-school for boys and 
girls who work in the day-time. Clark, who died 
about one hundred and forty years ago, says in 
his will that " he leaves his money in trust for the 
purpose of teaching the children of such poor and 
industrious parents as to the rector and church- 
wardens may seem fit, to read, and write, and to 
cast accounts if need be ;" what he meant by " if 
need be," I never could understand. Perhaps he 
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doubted TS'hether casting accounts might not be 
considered a superfluous accomplisfaraent. I never 
took counsel's opinion, but, after talking it over 
with my co-trustees, invested largely in slates and 
slate pencils, and took care that arithmetic should 
be taught ; a smattering of which will, I hope, be 
no detriment to our poor scholars in after life. 
Our remote ancestors, I may here observe, did not 
think it necessary that girU should be taught any 
thing. There are very few, if any, old endow- 
ments left for the instruction of females ; and [ 
hope the fair portion of my audience, on hearing 
this, feel duly grateful that they have been bom 
to flourish in our times. 

It is probable that the present age will stamp 
its character on our systems of instniction by re- 
vising the list of the subjects which are taught. 
I do not mean that all of them require alteration. 
To read fluently, and to write legibly and neatly, 
and to cipher, must always form the basis of every 
system of instruction. These are the first essen- 
tials ; not only as knowledge in themselves, but 
as the means by which knowledge is to be ac- 
quired. After these have been taught, and thus 
the tools, as it were, given by which we are to 
work, it seems that we require the introduction of 
a larger number of those things which come under 
men's notice in their common e very-day life, or 
which ought to come under their notice, but which 
are too often unobserved by them, because they 
have never been told any thing about them. I 
would say especially that a young person should 
be instructed to observe and understand the com- 
mon objects of the created world around him. 
^' Earth, air, iron, stone, water, animal and vege- 
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table substances should be made objects of interest 
by being familiarly explained to him/' He should 
be taught that these things ^^ are not all totally 
distinct, but are compounds of a very few simple 
elements. Much of this might be shown by very 
simple experiments, and the minds of boys are 
quite alive to learning such things;'' and although 
there are as yet but few schools which are pro- 
vided with apparatus to exhibit them, yet these 
aids to knowledge are gradually being introduced, 
and are now cheaply obtained. ^' Considering 
what an important influence air and water have 
upon us, how much our every-day life is affected 
by them, it seems irrational that thousands should 
be allowed to be ignorant altogether of what they 
are composed of," what uses they serve, what 
makes them impure and unwholesome. 

It is surprising how much mischief is traceable 
to the prevailing ignorance of things of this kind, 
which are really easily taught, and are of much 
more consequence than many things which are 
taught. A mother puts four or five children to 
sleep in a confined room, shutting the windows 
and door and stopping the chimney flue to keep 
them nice and warm. Long before morning all 
the air in the room has passed through those 
children's lungs, and become unfit for respiration, 
and they are then inhaling carbonic acid gas 
instead of air, a deadly poison if breathed long. 
When in the morning they all wake with headache, 
pale and languid, unfit either for work or play, 
it must be something, she thinks, which those 
children ate, or something which they drank ; she 
does not know that it was something which they 
breathed ; and that poisons enter by the lungs as 
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Tvell as by the stomach. Surely a little such 
knowledge is among the most desirable things 
which people, especially poor people, can be 
taught ; because it is difficult to them to obtain 
on every little occasion professional advice, and 
they are obliged to depend so much upon them- 
selves; an additional reason, you observe, for 
teaching the labouring classes every thing we pos- 
sibly can which will be useful to them in their 
lives. Now take a dozen boys at random, say 
from the age of twelve to fourteen, and ask them 
something about fire. ''The chances are that 
they know very little about it, except that it is 
made of coals, and burns ; but seeing how much 
of our life depends on fire, it is well that all per- 
sons should be taught a little about the laws of 
heat." 

But I now anticipate' that it will be said, that 
if you are to incorporate in your teaching such 
subjects as these, you are not recommending com- 
mon things ; you must give scientific knowledge. 
Surely you would not wish the working classes to 
be made scientific? But what is science? for 
these hard words do us infinite harm — they frighten 
people. Science relates to the very commonest 
things of common life, and unless we have some 
knowledge of its elementary principles, we shall 
be frequently at a loss in things which concern 
our very existence. 

I was called some years ago to see a poor girl 
of about 16, who had been burned ; burned almost 
to death before her parents' eyes, (she lived about 
a week). Neither of those parents knew that if 
they had thrown a rug over her, and one lay close 
by, the flame would have been extinguished im- 
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mediately; that flame cannot exist a moment 
without air; but they suffered her, with her clothes 
blazing, to run out of the door to get to the pump 
in the street. And yet they were not utterly 
ignorant people, they had received the usual 
school education. Will any one deny that in 
their case it would have been well that some of 
the time too much employed in schools in learn* 
ing historical names and dates, should have been 
bestowed on teaching those simple principles of 
scientific knowledge, which so nearly concern our 
life ? That poor girl's life was sacrificed, as hun- 
dreds of lives are every year in one way or 
another, to defective popular education* 

For the same reasons I would have the mode 
of recovery of persons from drowning always 
taught as a necessary part of a boy's education ; 
not only taught but thoroughly impressed, so that 
he would never forget it; and you cannot 
thoroughly impress it without teaching the prin- 
ciples on which respiration and circulation de- 
pend ; then it will be intelligently remembered ; 
and we should hear no more of a poor lad being 
drawn out of a river, almost gone, and his terri- 
fied companions, not knowing what to do, deciding 
at last to hold him up by the legs in order to let 
the water run out of his mouth !^ In this it will 
be seen that a little knowledge of the structure of 
the human body is required, and with that surely 
every one ought to have some acquaintance. We 
do not wish to make people surgeons ; that is not 
necessary nor desirable ; but I am sure that those 
who have some knowledge of the formation of 

* This is not an imaginary case. The Humane Society, 
in their rules, give a caution against it. 
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the buman body will appreciate more highly the 
medical man's office, because they will know more 
truly how difficult is the science with which he 
deals, and how invaluable his skill. A surgeon, 
however, is not always to be had in a moment ; 
and the Working Men's Institution did a great 
service, as I conceive, when they disseminated 
their large anatomical prints to assist us in giving 
class-lectures to young men, whom it is on every 
account desirable to teach how ^'fearfully and 
wonderfully we are made." 

In the case of animals it is much to be la- 
mented that there is no greater an amount of 
popular knowledge of the structure of their 
bodies. I cannot doubt that if information were 
imparted on this subject, it would be the means 
of preventing much cruelty, and of diminishing 
the sufferings inflicted on animals. Mr. Youatt, 
in his treatise on the Horse, relates several cases 
of horses damaged for life by the gross errors of 
lads who had charge of them. It is melancholy 
to think what tortures are often inflicted on that 
noble animal, to whom man is so much indebted, 
merely through ignorance of his anatomical con- 
struction. I will not state these cases to you in 
detail, but many of them show that the most 
wanton barbarity could have produced no greater 
mischief than that which was caused, with no bad 
intention, by pure ignorance. 

In the mode of harnessing horses a great im- 
provement has taken place of late years. We do 
not now often see, as we used to see thirty years 
ago, an animal harnessed so as carefully to de- 
prive him of half his strength — the traces so 
attached as to have no relation whatever either to 
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the centre of gravity of the carriage or to the 
shoulder of the horse. But the greatest error of 
all to a mechanical eye is the bearing-rein. The 
horse's body is a lever, admirably constructed, the 
fore legs and shoulder being the fulcrum. (Here 
you see a little mechanical knowledge is needed 
by our pupil.) If the horse can throw his head 
forward and incline it down, he will pull almost 
any ordinary carriage by his weight with scarcely 
any effort of the muscles. But the driver thinks 
he looks smarter with his neck arched, and so you 
used to see, and may still see sometimes, a pair 
of fine horses straining to tug a full carriage, 
perhaps up Holbora Hill, with their heads stuck 
up in the air by a tight bearing-rein, an abomina- 
ble invention, by which groom -ignorance is allowed 
to defeat the purposes of providential wisdom. 

On all these subjects great light has been 
thrown by an admirable society, the Society for 
Preventing Cruelty to Animals. Through the 
hands of this Society prizes have been frequently 
given by benevolent persons for the best essay on 
the treatment of animals witli humanity and kind- 
ness; and Mr. Youatt, who was a veterinary 
surgeon, competed for one of those prizes. When 
I have an opportunity, and see occasion, I put 
about some of the tracts published by this Society 
among boys; and I venture to recommend its 
publications to my clerical brethren and others. 

In teaching things which involve easy ques- 
tions of science, it is astonishing how much plea- 
sure may be given. The Dean of Hereford, who 
has worked harder and done more for popular 
education than any man of our day, says, '^ One 
day I saw a bricklayer setting out his walls for a 
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building by measuring eight feet along his line for 
one wall and six feet along the other, which he 
wished to be at right angles to it, and then placing 
his ten-foot rod between those points ; If it ex- 
actly reached them, he was satisfied the wall was 
square, but he had not the slightest idea why. I 
brought out some boys to look at this, who knew 
the proposition in Euclid on which it depends, 
and the boys were perfectly delighted. Of course 
they saw the principle, and could have calculated 
what the length between the two points should 
have b^en, on taking any other lengtii along the 
two walls ; but there was great practical skill in 
taking eight and six feet in order to get an inte- 
gral number for the result, and particularly so 
convenient a one as ten feet.'' My mathematical 
hearers will recognize our old friend the 47th 
prop. Euc. book 1 ; at least those of us who were 
fortunate enough to get so far, and to survive the 
perils of the ass's bridge. 

It will then, I think, appear that one error 
which is committed in education may be described 
in general terms, that too much time is taken up 
in subjects which exercise only the memory, too 
little in things which teach a young person to 
observe and to think. In the young the great 
inlet for improving the mind is the observation ; 
and whatever tends to create habits of observa- 
tion keeps open the principal avenue to know- 
ledge. Other approaches to the mind are useful 
as side entrances, but the observation is the street 
door. If we can excite this faculty, '^and let the 
boy use it in his own way, we lay the foundation 
of more knowledge than by any mass of facts 
which we could cram into his head." I would 
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stimulate his curiosity by some such questions as 
these. 

How does a common pump act, and a forcing 
pump? What is the construction of a pair of 
bellows ? (Do not be surprised if some of your 
pupils reply that the hole in the bottom of the 
bellows is made to put your knee in-a memor- 
able answer once made, it is said, eyen in Cam- 
bridge itself.) Why the fire bums more rapidly 
when blown ? Why water pipes burst if water 
is allowed to freeze in them ? Why white clothing 
in summer is cooler than dark ? Why you should 
never take shelter under a tree in a thunder- 
storm ? These are all thoroughly practical com- 
mon-sense questions, affecting every-day life, and 
children will take pains to understand them be- 
cause they are amused by them. Another reason 
why we should strive to teach such things in 
schools, is that ''poor children learn so little at 
home." How different is their lot from that of 
the child of a well-instructed and kindly mother 
vfho is engaged in daily drawing forth its dawning 
faculties ! And, indeed, until we can see a gene- 
ration of parents more cultivated than that of the 
present among the working classes, we cannot 
expect that best of all teaching — home-teaching. 
Now one great object is to teach what will interest 
young people: give them something wjiich they 
may carry away with them when they leave school, 
and not forget immediately, owing to the little 
bearing that it will have upon their life afterwards. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that I am 
insensible to the great advances which have al- 
ready been made. No one can have seen into 
this subject at all, without having perceived with 
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pleasure and with hope, how excellently fitted for 
their work are the majority of the schoolmasters 
and mistresses now engaged throughout the coun- 
try. It is not uncommon to see teachers who, by 
the careful and intelligent education which they 
have themselves received, are quite capable of 
carrying their instruction into the elementary 
branches of science ; and, indeed, many of them 
are very well informed on such subjects. They 
are also alive to the importance of making their 
schools such as the people will prize, and ready 
to make efibrts for that object. Not long ago [ 
went into a girls' school where there was a trained 
mistress. She had a basket in her hand, and out 
of it I observed that she took several things which 
perhaps you would not expect in a school. There 
was an orange, and a lemon, and some bits of 
green wood with the bark stripped up, also a lump 
of sugar, and a phial, and a few other things. A 
friend of mine who was with me, and who was 
quite one of the uninitiated — quite in the dark 
about education — when he saw die lemon and the 
sugar, and a bottle containing some mysterious 
liquid, said, "What, is she going to make the 
girls some punch?'' But it was not so. Their 
afternoon's lesson was to consist of instruction 
given from these articles, and when we can ex- 
emplify anything to the sight it is more easily 
understood, especially by the young. She cut 
the lemon first, and peeled it and showed where 
the fine aromatic bitter resides, which is so valua- 
ble for flavouring in cookery, and for invalids; 
she explained that the pulp is unwholesome and 
indigestible. She then described the islands and 
countries from whence these fruits are brought 
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Moreover she had a microscope by which the 
girls were allowed to examine the crystals of the 
sugar, and the animalcula in a drop of water, 
the fibres of the wood, and the circulation of the 
sap. These things interest children very much, 
*^ and set them a' thinking.'* 

A walk in the country with young people is a 
fruitfiil opportunity for giving instruction. See 
whether they know the different crops which you 
pass; and the names of the different kinds of 
trees. I would ask a boy to what uses each tree 
was put, whether it was of slow growth or quick, 
the wood "close-grained or loose." I should 
even be disappointed if he did not know the 
notes of different bkds, or was confused between 
a lark and a thrush, and I would strive to interest 
him in the habits of the feathered tribe, without 
taking their nests ; but this, I fear, would be more 
difficult, birds'-nesting being decidedly one of the 
inborn sins of boy-nature. Of course my young 
friends would consider it a duty to swing one 
another upon every gate which we passed. The 
farmer, therefore, would be obliged to me if I 
explained to them that one or two even of their 
light bodies acting at such a mechanical advan- 
tage would tear out the strongest hinges. And I 
should indoctrinate them in this, even at the risk 
of being voted a bore. 

Young persons understand better when taught 
to begin with what is near them. Thus in history 
masters generally commence with the History of 
England. In geography this is sometimes not 
sufficiently attended to. I should be . sorry to 
examine boys in a class and find that they could 
tell me how far it was from Pekin to Canton, and 
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could travel with me, and show me the way from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, and yet, if I asked 
them (supposing it was a school in Loughborough, 
for instance) how far it was to Hathem, or to 
Sutton-Bonnington, and whether those villages 
lay to the east or west of us, they should stare at 
me as if it was a strange question ; and perhaps 
not know, after all. 

Besides weightier reasons for giving an insight 
into the subjects here recommended, it is very- 
desirable to cultivate in the young all things which, 
as they grow up, will afford pleasing topics of 
conversation. This, I am disposed to think, is 
a great desideratum with the humbler classes. 
Not having minds stored with useful information, 
they have really very little to talk about ; and so 
perhaps they gossip for a whole day about some 
trifle of what their neighbours are doing — the 
most uninstructive of all conversation. We must 
do all we can to make what is taught form a basis 
for further information, which will be picked up 
when the observation is awakened. And I must 
say that I agree with one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors, who says that in this point of view 
science is of more consequence to the poor than 
literature. 

Drawing we must accoimt a very valuable art 
for a person in any class of life whatever to pos- 
sess. It is satisfactory to see that it now receives 
so much attention in schools. Besides its in- 
trinsic usefulness in enabling us to reproduce 
what we have seen, the realizing of graceful forms 
by the pencil is found to have an improving in- 
fluence upon the taste and feelings. Cultivate 
also class-singing by note. In Germany this 
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forms an integral part of every person's education, 
and with good effect, unquestionably, in softening 
the manners, and affording a delightfiil relaxation 
for the heart under its cares. Last autumn I 
heard a whole regiment of the German Legion, 
700 or 800 strong, singing their national airs as 
their columns marched along the road from Dover 
to their camp at Shomoliff. They sang in per- 
fect time, as all Germans do, and it was delightful 
to listen to ; and I cannot doubt that it relieved 
very much the tedium of the march. 

You will observe that my remarks have been 
applied to the schools of the working classes ; for 
though I am of opinion that a larger infusion of 
subjects called for by the growing knowledge of 
the times might be advantageously introduced into 
the great public schools, yet the classes whose 
sons attend these schools are quite able to take 
care of themselves; while the working classes, 
who have generally not much choice of schools, 
are obliged to take such as they can get, such in 
fact as are brought to them. Being moreover little 
qualified to judge of such matters, they are de- 
pendent on the plans which may be devised and 
carried out for them by others. 

If I should say anything, by way of parenthe- 
sis, in regard to our old foundation schools and 
colleges, it would be that they have been too slow 
in engrafting on their systems essential branches 
of modem education. Our great Public Schools 
took their origin in times when fields of knowledge, 
which have now been opened and have become of 
great consequence, were never dreamt of. No 
blame to William of Wykeham, the munificent 
founder of Winchester College and New College, 
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that he did not provide for teaching his endowed 
scholars the sciences which were not discovered 
for above 400 years after he was dead. That 
learned Prelate prescribed an admirable educa- 
tion for his boys, his ^'pauperes et indigentes 
scholaresy'* according to his time. So anxioas 
too was he to embrace different pursuits, and 
so merciful withal, that he desired the Examiners, 
or Posers as they are called there, before they 
absolutely rejected a boy, to cast about and see 
if there was not something he could do. ^^ Try," 
he says, "if he can sing a bit"— "Si quid in 
oantando posset." But especially I should be 
sorry to be supposed capable of desiring to inter- 
fere with the study of the ancient languages in 
schools of this class ; not only on account of the 
historical and antiquarian interests those lan- 
guages possess, and their connexion with the 
Bible, but also for the discipline they afford for 
strengthening the head, second only, if second, 
to mathematics. Perhaps for compelling accu- 
racy of thought there is nothing like the extracting 
of the sense of an author, such as Thucydides or 
Aristotle, through the mazes of a Greek sentence ; 
and I do not dissent from the remark which has 
been made, that the thorough mastery of the 
Greek language is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the human mind. But I would make a 
great point (and this is now being done, though 
tardily) of insisting on instruction in the lan- 
guages of those modem nations with whom we 
have so much intercourse, and I would add also 
other subjects of obvious utility, for which the 
wise founders, if they were to come to life again 
now, would undoubtedly provide. 
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To return, then, to the education of the indus- 
trial classes : which definition I use only for the 
sake of clearness, for I maintain that we all are, 
or ought to be, industrious. Many of the appli- 
cations of chemistry and its kindred sciences, 
which especially affect the comfort of the people 
at large, are the discoveries only of the last few 
years. Obvious instances will occur to every one ; 
the street gas, the electric telegraph, the lucifer 
match, the numberless purposes to which India 
rubber is used, when chemically prepared, and 
gutta percha. 

But let us take one of the most striking of the 
triumphs of modem invention. Consider the 
number of persons at the present time employed 
about the steam engine ; either in making it, or 
managing and attending to it. It must be a large 
number indeed, when we think of the variety of 
purposes to which that engine is put; from pro* 
pelling the giant man-of-war through the waves, 
or setting in motion the manufacturing machinery 
of my friends in front of me, down to grinding 
chocolate sugar-plums in a confectioner^s shop. 
Most persons would desire to know something of 
this wonderful implement, by which man has 
brought into subjection one of the mightiest and 
most ungovernable forces in nature, and com- 
pelled it to do his bidding like an obedient and 
passive drudge. But at least those who are 
charged with the management of this half-reason- 
ing elephant, as we may call the steam engine, 
ought to have an intimate knowledge of his habits 
and ways ; lest, if that knowledge be wanting, the 
monster break out, and in an evil hour trample 
his keeper under foot. Yet I am told that of 
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those engaged in this responsible duty very few, 
although they may understand just the mechanism 
of the engine, know any thing of the chemical 
secrets connected with its power, of the evapora- 
tion of steam, and its condensation by cold, &c. ; 
and although it may not be absolutely necessary, 
yet one would think it very desirable information 
for them to possess. 

Again, the subjects of instruction should in 
some degree depend on the occupations in the 
particular neighbourhood. In the mining districts 
a knowledge of geology is exceedingly useful; 
and I heard from a gentleman the other day, who 
superintends a large mining property in Cumber- 
land, that the miners actually will not send their 
children any longer to schools, unless the rudiments 
of such sciences as will be required by them in 
their particular employment in life form a part of 
the instruction which they are to receive. I would 
guard myself, however, against being supposed to 
be proposing any list of the subjects which we 
ought to teach. I merely select a few instances 
which strike me — ^and I dare say much better 
examples might be chosen — for the purpose of 
illustrating the principle for which I contend, that 
a certain amount of scientific knowledge is emi- 
nently useful to all, and especially for the working 
classes. It may however, perhaps, be collected 
from what has been said, as well as what is to 
follow, that the two sciences, mechanics and 
chemistry, have the most intimate connexion with 
the common things of every-day life, and that any 
one who is entirely ignorant of them will contin- 
ually find himself at a loss. 

But let us carry this into the precincts of 
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domestic life. You will perhaps smile, but I 
really do not see why a housemaid who has so 
much to do with cleaning rooms and furniture, 
should never have an opportunity of learning the 
qualities of the ingredients which she uses. You 
will find her some fine morning scrubbing a 
painted skirting-board, or a floor-cloth, with soda. 
A very little chemical knowledge would tell her 
that she will infallibly bring all the paint off. 
And she does bring it off; and the more she 
brings off the more vehemently she scrubs, think- 
ing in her zeal that she is washing off the dirt, 
while in fact she is simply clearing away the 
colouring matter which the union of the soda with 
the oil has set at liberty. Another such a morn- 
ing's work will exhibit to you your floor-cloth in 
its native canvas. 

Take again the case of a cook. Will she make 
any the worse cook for knowing such facts as 
these : that soft water out of a leaden cistern is 
unwholesome to drink; that if she allows food 
containing either acid or grease to stand in a cop* 
per vessel she will poison all the family ? But in 
fact all the operations of cookery, and the changes 
which the food undergoes in them are chemical 
processes. Even in the making of bread, we have 
to remember, when it is fermented by yeast, that 
it will not rise without warmth ; for that fermen- 
tation, being the first stage of putrefaction, cannot 
take place without heat. If we desire to teach 
these things, why should we not do it in the only 
way by which they can be taught effectually, that 
is through their principles ? And really I do not 
see, when we consider the stage of educational 
progress in which we are now, compared with fifty 
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years ago, that it can be considered visionary to 
expect that before another half century is over the 
instruction of the industrial classes will comprise 
all these useful branches. 

1 need scarcely point out how essential it is 
for a person going out as a nurse to know some- 
thing of the laws of ventilation ; and that without 
exposing the patient to a current, she must con- 
trive to change frequently the upper stratum of 
air in the room, by keeping it gently agitated. 
Some acquaintance with the properties of water 
is also highly necessary in a nurse's occupation ; 
for instance, its strong affinity for, and power of 
absorbing, noxious gases; and therefore that if 
water be left in a sick room, or in any place where 
the atmosphere is not perfectly pure, it will rapidly 
become impregnated with injurious elements, and 
unwholesome to drink. For the instruction of 
nurses in these points of practice we may fortu- 
nately in future depend upon Miss Nightingale, 
in her proposed training hospitals, as we may 
assuredly depend upon her for every other teach- 
ing which is enlightened and good. 

To keep, then, at present to domestic affairs. 
Water we know boils at 212^, and no greater heat 
can be, in the common way, communicated to it; 
it then goes off in steam. But all liquids are not 
alike in this respect. Brine and syrup take more 
heat to make them boil than water, and oil much 
more than either. Turpentine will not boil till 
314^, and naptha until 320^, while sulphuric acid 
requires a temperature of 600^ before it will reach 
the boiling point. It follows, then, that if hot, 
that is, boiling syrup or oil be cast into a glass 
which would well bear hot water, it may burst it 
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into shivers ; and the master will have to pay the 
bill. I am credibly informed that, in kitchens, 
much good cookery comes to grief in this way. 
And the thicker the vessel the more likely to crack. 
I should like the cook to know this. The reason 
is, that the inside gets hot and expands, while the 
outside is comparatively cool, and so the parts fly 
asunder (as they cannot swell alike), with a slight 
bang. Let us make a note that it is of no use to 
buy thick tumblers or vessels to avoid this acci- 
dent. The chemist uses the very thinnest glass 
he can get 

The thermometer is an instrument of great 
value in two arts which much concern our comfort 
and health, cooking and brewing. It was dis- 
covered in 1620. Before that there was no 
method of estimating heat. This was an immense 
step in physical science. But the thermometer is 
not sufficiendy used. I remember an old servant 
who used to brew for us, who always to the end 
of his life Judged of the heat of the wort by his 
thumb. He considered the thermometer a vile 
innovation. He forgot that when he got on to 
seventy years of age or so, and his circulation 
slow, the said thumb became more torpid in its 
sensibilities ; and so he spoiled the beer. 

Before quitting this subject I will just observe, 
that although domestic service is the best employ- 
ment a young woman can take to, as a prepara- 
tion for becoming a housekeeper for herself, there 
does not seem to be much inclination for it in 
this neighbourhood. Perhaps the greater inde- 
pendence of the life of a factory girl is attractive 
to the young people. It must be lamented that 
they generally grow up with very little knowledge 
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of household matters. Out of ninety girls and 
young women in a union-house in this county, not 
one knew how to iron or to get up linen well ; 
scarcely even to light a fire. "These young 
ladies," the matron facetiously adds, " can't help 
at all in the house ; they want waiting upon them- 
selves." How valuable to such poor girls would 
be good industrial training ! 

If we now take a wider view of our subject, 
we find that in legislation errors have been com- 
mitted, which a more generally diffused know- 
ledge would have prevented the nation from falling 
into. Let me offer one instance in past times. 
It is now well known that light is absolutely ne- 
cessary for health. If light be excluded, even 
though air be admitted, the human frame suffers, 
and becomes sickly, like a plant which has been 
shut up in a cellar. Now, do we suppose that, if 
this fact had been well known and familiar to the 
population of this country, Mr. Pitt would have 
ever been able to impose a tax on windows? 
That tax was one of the great mistakes of a great 
man : and if there had been any general intelli- 
gence on the subject, the country would have 
advised and controlled the minister. No sooner 
was the Public Health Act passed, and informa- 
tion on these subjects more generally spread, than 
the window tax was repealed. And we may con- 
fidently trust that although money to meet the 
expenses of such a great country as ours must 
always be plentifully provided, that particular tax 
will never be reimposed. 

When the cholera prevailed at Nottingham an 
instance occurred, in a particular court, of the fact 
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that impurity in the water is one of the strongest 
predisposing causes to that terrible malady. And 
I believe that successful measures were taken to 
prevent its recurrence from that cause. It would 
seem indeed that our lives depend, for the most 
part, on fixed and general laws of nature, "which 
cannot be violated with impunity. If observed, 
they rule us for our good ; but to obey them they 
must be known." It is the part of common sense 
to set ourselves to learn them ; and when we have 
learned them, to teach our children the same. 
In a country like our own, where the government 
is so much moulded by the opinions prevalent in 
the community, generally diffused information is 
of the utmost consequence ; lest the popular power 
should become great while the popular knowledge 
remains small. No improvements, however desir- 
able, can be effected, unless the people in some 
measure &:o tcith the promoters — ^and they will so 
with tbem in proportion as they are well informed. 
It is the unacquaintance of the great body of the 
people with economic science which so continually 
stands in the way of public improvements. 

I will take one instance more, and one only, 
from the subject of public health. Does it not 
seem surprising that with our present intelligence, 
some towns should still allow slaughter-houses 
and pig-sties to remain in crowded streets and 
courts, mixed up with human habitations, often 
close to people's windows and doors? The in- 
jurious moral tendency, as well as sanatorial 
influence, of this is perfectly unquestionable. No 
one doubts it. The large cities have been com- 
pelled to bestir themselves and to prevent it. 
Other towns will do so, though at the expense of 
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some unpopularity, no doubt, to the authorities ; 
who ought to be supported, not resisted, when 
so much to their credit thej enforce their power 
for the common good. But I will tell you when 
no trouble in this matter will devolve upon the 
authorities at all. When once the mass of the 
people know any thing on these subjects, how 
their health and lives depend on them, then the 
reign of the pig is over. That is to say, he will 
be banished to places more suited for him and 
congenial to him ; where he will be harmless in 
his life, and highly useful in his death : without 
revenging himself upon mankind by the pollutions 
and sicknesses which the close proximity of his 
sty to human dwellings inevitably engenders. We 
shall then have the gratification of speaking of 
him as ^^ the right pig in the right place.** 

Let me now request your attention to a few 
points respecting the laws which regulate social 
life, and bind men together in a community for 
mutual advantage. Because, if I mistake not, these 
laws are capable in great measure of being re^ 
duced to fixed principles; and since the well- 
being of society depends so much upon their 
observance, they ought to be made the subjects 
of instruction. Here, perhaps I may not be able 
to carry your ppinions with me ; but I will state 
explicitly what I mean, and you shall judge. 
Unfortunately when any one ventures to say any 
thing about social or political knowledge, people 
run away with the notion that he wants to cram 
men with political economy. But softly ; here again 
we are infinitely damaged by these hard words, 
which in reality mean very simple things. Is it 
not desirable that a working man should have 
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some knowledge of the principles which regulate 
wages and prices ; that high prices are the neces- 
sary result of limited supply; that a high price of 
food when food is scarce, by enforcing a restricted 
consumption, prevents famine, by which the lower 
classes would be the first to suffer ? Trade and 
commerce, when unrestricted, act by laws as defi- 
nite as those of the natural universe. Air does 
not rush to a vacuum more certainly, than a sup- 
ply hastens to meet a demand, if the supply exists. 
If it does not exist the high price warns people 
to be careful. 

What the relations are between capital and 
labour ought to be intelligently understood by the 
working man. No one surely can require more 
than he does sound information concerning that 
on which his livelihood depends. I would show 
him that savings are the only fund out of which 
labour can be paid : therefore that every injury 
done to the capitalist descends tenfold upon the 
head of the working man, and that if the rich are 
made poor, the poor man is a beggar at once. By 
whatever name we call instruction of this kind, it 
is very useful. A man who is uninstructed in such 
things is at the mercy of any grievance-monger 
who may have an interest in misleading him. 
Give him then the knowledge which will enable 
him to judge for himself. 

A popular writer has lately made an astound- 
ing calculation of the proportion of their wages 
which the working classes spend in stimulants 
alone. He also attributes a great deal of their 
suffering to early and improvident marriages. 
And I fear it is true, that while a tradesman or a 
professional man if he desires to marry, sits down 
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and considers whether or no he can maintain a 
wife, the poor man rushes into matrimony with 
very little forethought on the matter; and it is a 
lamentable thing that the classes which, from 
their slender means, require the most prudence, 
should possess the least. No laws or institutions, 
however excellent, can protect us from the natural 
results of improvident habits Money will not flow 
into the pockets of men who have no forethought 
or pmdence, any more than water will flow up-hill, 
and for the same reason, because the laws of 
God, whether physical or moral, have otherwise 
ordained. Now I do not know whether this be 
political economy, but whether it is or not, I 
think the sooner a man learns it the better. 

In these views I find myself fortified by a por- 
tion of a speech lately made by Lord John Russell 
in the House of Commons. " Political economy,** 
he says, ^^ is a very big, perhaps rather an alarm- 
ing word, but its meaning may be put in another 
shape. Put it thus. Formerly it was the notion 
that the high price of bread was entirely the fault 
of the bakers, and therefore that it was right to 
punish the bakers for selling bread at a high 
price ; whereas the fact is that high prices are the 
results of scarcity, because what is scarce must 
be dear. TJiat is a lesson in political economy ; 
but it is a very useful lesson, and one which it 
would have been well to teach those who were 
rioting and committing outrages in Middlesex 
fifty years ago. In the same way it would be 
very useful to teach the poor that combining to- 
gether to make strikes, and keeping each other 
out of employment is a loss to themselves as well 
as to their employers. Lessons of that kind are 
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at least as useful as lessons in geography or his* 
tory.'* I may just mention here tihat there is a 
gentleman, named Ellis, who gives, I believe, 
lectures to schools in London on this subject. 

Now the question is, would these evils be pre- 
vented by a more generally diffused education, 
teaching subjects which would have the most 
practical bearing on life ? I think they would be 
much mitigated. If men are starving, it will be 
said, what good will information do to them? 
True ; but there are some subjects of knowledge 
which, if imparted, would be calculated to have a 
specific influence in counteracting the tendencies 
to pauperism. When a man is destitute, society 
is under an obligation to relieve his wants ; you 
cannot send him away with ^^Be thou warmed 
and filled, notwithstanding you give him not what 
is needful for the body.'' Abstract principles must 
give way then to the higher calls of humanity. 
But it is indisputable that if we could by instruc- 
tion impart that foresight which should keep 
always before a man's eyes the unchangeable laws 
by which success or failure in life is achieved, we 
should be exercising on his behalf a wiser and a 
more comprehensive benevolence. In every way 
some knowledge of social economy would help a 
man. It would teach him to look on ahead ; and 
when he sees improved machinery or other inevit- 
able causes taking away his own employment, to 
bring up his children to other branches. It would 
prompt him to take advantage of the cheap and 
easy method of locomotion which now so much 
favours the labourer in seeking his best market ; 
and, in fact, in every way it would excite him to 
help himself, without which, however charitably 
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you may be disposed, you cannot permanently 
help him. In a country like our own, '^in a 
highly civilized and therefore artificial condition, 
there must always be a degree of insecurity, so 
long as large masses of men within it are without 
sound knowledge of the fixed principles which 
regulate social life.** I reckon, therefore, among 
common things those subjects of instruction which, 
whatever you call them, comprise knowledge 
which it is highly detrimental both to the in- 
dividual and the community that men should be 
without. 

One further remark only on this subject. It 
is said that in the cases of strikes and disturb- 
ances among workmen, the harm is generally 
done by itinerant agitators; and that they lead 
astray most easily those who are most ignorant. 
And this is pronounced to be an argument, and 
a very good argument it is, for educating the 
working classes. What I would say then is, why 
not make a point of giving them tiiat particular 
kind of instruction which shall enable them to see 
through any bad adviser who wishes to make his 
fallacies pass for truth ? They will then have iu 
their own knowledge just the antidote required; 
and when such an one attempts to throw dust in 
their eyes, by assigning causes for their distress 
which they know to be erroneous, they will send 
the stump orator about his business. 

To sum up then what I have said: you will 
perceive that what has principally been recom- 
mended is, that the education of the industrial 
classes should be practical, 7hey have littie time 
for any thing else, seeing the short period that 
they are at school. You cannot indeed teach 
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trades, nor is it desirable, but you can teach the 
rudiments of knowledge which will be useful in 
all trades or occupations. You cannot give in 
early life any great stock of information, but you 
can do what is of more consequence, you may 
give the appetite for it, implant the taste and ex- 
cite the curiosity which will prompt a young man 
to pick up instruction pleasurably as he walks the 
path of life, and to continue for himself the edu- 
cation which you have begun. One encourage- 
ment which we have in teaching the rudiments 
and principles of science to a young working man 
is, that such things ^' need no erudition in order 
to learn them — they require the knowledge of no 
language except his own*' — and since nothing is 
necessary but natural ability and industry, a poor 
man's child has quite as good a chance of success 
in them as any one else. 

Of these views, which I have ventured to ad- 
vocate, there seems to me this additional recom- 
mendation. I do believe, that one reason why 
the poor are not so happy and cheerful as we 
should all desire to see them is, that they have so 
few interests, such a lack of occupation for the 
mind. Now, there are a great many subjects, and 
I think I have shovm you some, which '^they 
might enjoy, just as well as we, if their minds 
were turned to them and assisted in acquiring 
them. When we see how a boy will seize infor- 
mation about some natural object, some experi- 
ment developing a curious mechanical or chemical 
law,'' does it not seem that we ought to evoke 
and cultivate '^this faculty of thought?" The 
knowledge he desires to obtain so eagerly is very 
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useful knowledge. If given it would make bim 
a wiser, and probably a better man. 

I would assign to history and to geography 
and to grammar their due portion of attention, 
and not more than their due ; not to the exclu- 
sion of subjects which open up a perfect vista of 
delight in Xsxe ever-increasing development of our 
knowledge of that Creation in which Qod permits 
us to discover each year more manifestations of 
Himself, and all closely, though mysteriously, re- 
lated to our own earthly existence. If we lament, 
as we must, that our school teaching, after all the 
pains that have been bestowed upon it, has not 
produced adequate results upon our population, 
it may be that too large a proportion of time has 
hitherto been spent in teaching subjects, in which 
the poor do not feel, and can hardly be expected 
to feel, any very great interest And when I 
read, as we have all read lately, so much of the 
controversy whether or not education is to be 
made campuUoryy 1 feel disposed to say, do let 
us try first what we can do by making it popular. 

One more reflection only let me offer. It cer- 
tainly does seem surprising, that so many men, 
of every class in life, should come into the world, 
live a long time in the world, and go out of the 
world, and yet know almost nothing of its charac- 
teristic features of interest; and leave the earth 
as unacquainted as they entered it with the pro- 
digies of creative power which it contains. It is 
a duty to learn all that we can learn concerning 
the globe on which it has pleased God to place 
us to dwell. We are travellers, wending our way 
to a brighter land; as we humbly trust, to an 
eternal home; we must learn something on our 
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journey, and profit by what we see. Let us not 
call it all barren, but cull the fruits of knowledge 
which God has placed within our reach by the 
roadside ; and admit that they are received from 
His hand. Even as He (with reverence let me 
speak it), the only One who ever walked the 
earth without sin, admired its beauties as He 
passed, and took His sublime illustrations from 
its fields and flowers. 

And it is gratifying to be assured that the ac- 
quisition of general knowledge does not impede 
but assists the mind towards gaining an intelli- 
gent understanding of the Scriptures. " In every 
school,'* says a clergyman whom I have before 
quoted (the Dean of Hereford), "where I found 
the largest amount of general knowledge, there I 
invariably perceived the most substantial acquaint^ 
ance widi the Scriptures. The boys understood 
more thoroughly, because more intelligently, the 
heavenly precepts of the Redeemer: they knew 
the holy book in its warnings, its consolations, 
its lessons of life, just as children should know it, 
and when asked questions concerning its deeper 
mysteries, they replied thoughtfully and reveren- 
tially." And so, I think, will all young persons 
do who are rightly taught their religious and 
moral duties. And, indeed, let us not forget, 
though we too often do forget, what an important 
portion of the Gospel consists of very homely 
truths, household maxims, every-day lessons of 
life and love. In fact, it is the necessity for the 
daily application of these truths to our life which 
makes them so important. These we may call 
emphatically the "Common Things" of a Chris- 
tian man's morality; what he ought to have 
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always about him. If I see a boy in a school 
manifestly undisciplined in the things which he 
ought to have learned first of all ; — quarrelsome, 
vindictive, jealous of the superiority of other boys, 
unable to curb a single passion, disrespectful to 
his master, I am disposed to say, that boy may 
have repeated his Scripture lessons very fluently, 
he may even have apprehended some of the deep 
mysteries of Christianity, but where does he shew 
any substantial proof of the proper understanding 
of its simplest truths ? While we would acquaint 
the young with the profounder doctrines of that 
divine Revelation in which our hopes are placed, 
we would desire to see them thoroughly imbued 
with those precious portions of it which teach us, 
in the homeliest words, to regulate our lives ac* 
cording to our heavenly Father's wiU. 



WORKING LIFE: 
HOW TO MAKE IT HAPPIER. 

(A. Lecture before the Young Men's Institation, Leicester, March 2, 1H67.) 



HAVING been requested to give a lecture 
before your Society, I have proposed to 
myself a theme which has many branches, and 
must embrace many topics. The workman's life 
— ^how to make it happier. In what I shall have 
to say, there will be some things which will apply 
to the life of others besides working men ; if it 
should be a word in season to other classes like* 
wise, so much the better. But it is of those in 
the humbler condition of life that I shall especially 
speak, because they most need help and most 
require kind advice. Others can take care of 
themselves. 

It may be said that the trials and difficulties 
of a working man can only be understood by one 
of his own class. There is truth in that; but still 
other persons, especially if their daily business 
brings them much into contact with the workman, 
and with his fiEunily, may be pretty good judges 
of the things which affect his welfare. A looker- 
on, it is said, sees most of the game ; because 
perhaps he sees it from more points of view, and 
more calmly, than the actual players. But I do 
not like the term, working man, if used exclusively. 
The great majority of men are workers. I really 
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think you will find but few in England who are 
not so now. Labour is in this country the rule, 
rather than the exception. Even the man of large 
property, if he attends to it, has quite enough 
upon his hands. A conscientious person pos- 
sessed of wealth, accounting himself a steward to 
whom much has been entrusted — much for the 
interests of those dependent on him, his workmen 
and others, as well as himself — must be pretty 
actively employed, and sometimes very anxious. 

You have lately lost an important man of that 
class in Leicestershire: he had been, for more 
than half a century, a public man, I may say a 
public workman, amongst us.^ Think you, with 
his broad lands, his large inheritance, and the 
immense outgoings from such an income, he could 
have been otherwise than ananaus ? or, vnth the 
multitudinous correspondence and other business 
which such a position entails, he could have been 
otherwise than industrious? You will often find 
that such a man, to whom a luxurious and sump- 
tuous life is inconsiderately ascribed, is living 
almost upon a crust — perhaps himself the most 
abstemious, least self-indulgent, of all whom his 
vast revenues in one way or another maintain. I 
cannot refrain from just noticing here, the strong 
sense which the deceased nobleman to whom I 
allude, entertained of his responsibilities; pro- 
bably most of us read of bis custom of addressing 
his domestics after the evening devotions which 
he himself conducted, and asking God's blessing 
upon, and wishing happiness to, the whole domes- 
tic drole and connection, of which he said : " he 
was proud and happy to call himself, not the 

* The Duke of Bntland had died a short time before. 
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master, but the ohief partner, the responsible 
head and guiding hand." And God be praised 
that the instances are very unusual now of men 
in high stations setting bad examples by thought- 
less and frivolous lives. 

Moreover, as you follow the gradations in the 
scale downwards, how very few there are of us 
who are not obliged to work. Labour, though it 
is of different kinds, is not confined to any class. 
Take the profesBional man, whose work is mainly 
by the head; how hard is bis labour; I have 
known them to go to bed night after night as 
much fatigued, nay more worn out than the man 
who has been at plough all day. ^^ Indeed, sir,'' 
I heard a female servant say the other day to her 
master, who was a hard-working lawyer, ^^ Indeed, 
sir, you ought to know the trutli^ that there is so 
much business in this house early and late, that 
there isn't one single person in it, from the master 
and mistress down to the kitchen-maid, who gets 
half sleep enough." And I perfectly agreed with 
her ; and I knew also that the master's work was 
a good deal the hardest of all. But this is ver}' 
bad. The thing to be attended to is, that labour 
be never excessive. For, believe me, my young 
Mends, there are very few persons in this country 
who are exempt from labour of some kind, and 
those few by no means the happiest amongst us. 
But if work be duly moderated, and moreover, if 
the life of him who labours be provided in his 
home, however humble it may be, with the ele- 
ments of happiness and virtue, and^ real recrea- 
tion, then we shall find that exertion contributes 
immensely to enjoyment, and that sweet is the 
bread that is earned by toil. 
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It cannot be denied that there is a very general 
desire in these days to benefit the condition of the 
Working man. Nor, on a subject so important, 
ought any suggestions to be disregarded. One 
man will say that the only thing needed is a more 
vital piety. Faith, he says, is decaying through- 
out the land. Not more than one in fifty of the 
working men, as recent statistics have shown, at- 
tends any place of worship on Sunday. If a true 
and really evangelical belief in the doctrines of 
the Gospel prevailed amongst them, that would 
accomplish all. 

Now, in regard to this, let me say at once, that 
I do not conceive any man can be happy who is 
not a ti*uly religious man. The infidel's is a 
cheerless state. Except with hopes beyond the 
grave, what can life, even at the best, bring to us ? 
If the horizon of the earth bound our prospects, 
there is an end of all the lofty aspirations of the 
soul, the source of the purest, the only unalloyed 
satisfaction, either to the rich man or the poor. 
No, my young friends, believe not that real hap- 
piness will be found by any one who does not 
seek it in accordance with that Word which has 
been revealed to us; the Word which brought 
life and immortality to light. All the rules which 
we lay down for effecting the improvement of our 
condition in this world, all the plans we may 
devise, by wise economic systems, for the material 
advancement of mankind, ought to be so many 
auxiliaries to religion. They will fall to the ground 
if they are not based on the principle that Chris- 
tianity, as it is to prepare us for another life, so it 
is the groundwork of happiness and well-being in 
this. Thus everything which ameliorates this pre- 
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sent state, will aid us in the preparation for that 
whioh is to come. All secular institutions, if they 
be sound, will be so many allies in promoting 
that course of life which is so to lead us ^^ through 
things temporal, that we finally lose not tb^ 
things eternal.*' 

But if the minister of religion finds that the 
sacred subjects he desires to introduce obtain no 
intelligent reception, indeed no access to the poor 
man's door ; that at the threshold he meets with 
antagonists which close the entrance against spirit- 
ual and moral teaching, it is essential that he join 
himself to the social reformer, to clear away the 
obstacles to his own work. 

It is of no use to a Canadian settler in a huge 
forest to possess both a practical and scientific 
knowledge of the best modes of agriculture, if he 
cannot even sow the seed. He must cut and slash 
away at the huge forest trees ; clear the entangled 
thickets, or how is he to get at the ground ? 

Now the minister of religion, who tries to pene- 
trate into the blind alleys and filthy courts of our 
densely populated towns, is much in the same con- 
dition. If he would introduce moral and religious 
cultivation, he must first remove the physical 
obstacles which oppose him ; dispel the noisome 
pestilence, meet and modify all those complications 
of physical evil which have hardened the hearts, 
and blunted the instincts of those who dwell in 
the midst of such adverse influences. 

He wonders perhaps that the poor do not come 
to Church, until he goes and sees where they dwell, 
and under what circumstances the lives of too 
many of them are passed. If he take interest in 
his schools, he will find that the best masters and 
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mistresses cannot make head against the counter- 
acting tendencies of immoral parents and wretched 
homes. They may sow the good seed at school, 
but the enemy at home will scatter the tares. 
Schoolmasters are good in these days, but they 
cannot perform impossibilities. 

Others pronounce that the root of all evil in 
the working population of England, is to be found 
in their addiction to drink. They state (and how 
true is it!) that family after family are rendered 
miserable, lost to all sense of shame and self- 
respect by the drunken habits of the father, alas, 
not unfrequently of the mother also. This, un- 
happily, with thousands, is not an occasional 
excess, but a permanent habit. It is, so to speak, 
their normal state. They are either inebriated by 
liquor, or in that state of collapse to which alco- 
holic stimulants reduce the frame in its intervals 
of sobrie^ ; so that they live alternating between 
feverish intoxication and nervous prostration. 

It is distressing to hear such statements as 
these, and more grievous to be unable to deny 
them. This has put in motion those remarkable 
societies of men, who seeing the extent of the 
mischief, have taken the matter boldly in hand, 
and gone, at one jump, to the inculcation of Total 
Abstinence. They see the gigantic evil and they 
go forth to meet it. They say, you can reclaim 
a drunkard by abstinence, but not by mere ab- 
stemiousness. So they take the bull by the horns. 
No half-measures, they cry. This is an enemy 
with whom it is a sin to parley. Gut him down. 
Moderation indeed ! No, he is bad altogether. 
The man who preaches moderation tampers with 
a mighty cause, and is a traitor in the camp. 
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Deny yourself rigidly once and for all the use of 
any fermented liquor, or any beverage containing 
spirit, in however slight a portion. Deny your- 
self, both for example's sake, and for your own 
health's sake. For every drink containing stimu- 
lant, or any admixture of it, is destructive of 
health. It is doing its deadly work upon you : 
slowly it may be, but surely. Though ever so 
slight, it is adding its strengdi, so far as it goes, 
to pull you down to your grave. 

Now all this may be literally true, but certainly 
it is a tremendous proposition, when stated in this 
unqualified and naked way in which the total ab- 
stainer delights to state it. We cannot do other- 
wise than admire the zeal, the devotedness of men 
who thus care for no sacrifice themselves, pro- 
vided they can establish and enforce a great doc- 
trine, and counteract a formidable evil. And, so 
far as reclaiming the drunkard is concerned, they 
testify that total abstinence is the most successful. 

But it certainly does seem that, before we com- 
mit ourselves altogether to a principle which is so 
large in its demand, and so unbending in its ap- 
plication, we ought to satisfy ourselves that it is 
entirely true, and true to the fiill extent to which 
we propose to carry it, or else we shall not be 
able to maintain it. Now are we quite sure whe- 
ther, (in the present imperfect state of physiologi- 
cal knowledge,) we can pronounce so absolutely 
on this point ? Are we clear whether this restric- 
tion is one which really can or ought to be en- 
forced thus absolutely upon the sober man as well 
as the sot ? In other words, do we know what 
the exact dietary for man should be, under his 
different varieties of situation, constitution^ and 
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temperament? A word may have to be put in 
for the weakly ; for those of torpid circulation ; 
for the aged; for those who live in cold damp 
climates, or who are eugaged in employments 
causing a great expenditure of vital energy. Be- 
cause it ought to be borne in mind, that some of 
the most experienced of the medical profession 
are of opinion (taking the case of fermented 
liquors) that good table beer, with the tonic of 
the hop predominating in it, and moderately- 
taken, is about as wholesome a beverage as a man 
can drink : just stimulating enough to restore the 
powers of the stomach when it partakes of the 
fatigue of the body, and to aid it in the digestion 
of the food. In fact, the knowledge we want to 
arrive at is, what is the proper and best diet for 
man, in which of course his beverages are a most 
important element: and I must say I do not 
think we are in a position positively to proscribe 
from that diet a liquor, which, you must remem- 
ber, though in these days it is terribly abused, 
has formed the staple beverage of this country for 
above a thousand years. 

But is it really beer which our work people 
now-a-days get to drink ? This is another point 
which I consider of the most vital consequence, 
and I do not think it receives all the weight it 
deserves in this important question. It is fearful 
to think with what mischievous compounds, under 
the name of malt-liquor, our people are habitually 
dosed. 1 have never heard any one pretend to 
maintain that the liquid sold under the name of 
beer in the low beer-shops contained only malt 
and hops. Tobacco juice to produce the narcotic 
lulling effect upon the nerves, and salt to keep up 
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the sense of thirst in the mouth, and thereby urge 
the drinker to repeat the draught, are among the 
almost acknowledged adulterations insinuated into 
that dark mysterious liquid called porter.* 

Look at that poor degraded man, reeling in his 
gait, and now sinking hopelessly down and uncon- 
scious upon a door step in the street. You say 
he is intoxicated : perhaps even a stronger word 
would express it better, if we knew the whole truth. 
I believe he is drugged, reduced to stupefaction. 
He has been in a beer- shop or gin-shop, and has 
been enticed on by thirst-producing liquids. All 
these mixtures are purposely concocted so as to 
maLe one draught of the liquid require another 
and another. 1 liken a poor fellow who goes into 
a beer shop, innocently enough perhaps, to quench 
a natural thirst after work and perspiration, — I 
liken him to an unfortunate youth, who, pressed to 
make a sudden payment, borrows money of a 
usurer. He does not get out of that man's hands 
quite so quickly as he got in. He is soon tempted, 
nay, obliged to draw more money to pay the in- 
terest of the first ; till he is thoroughly entangled ; 
netted, as it were, and at the mercy of his usurious 
master. So when once a man finds himself in a 

* The author of a practical treatise on brewing, (which has 
gone through eleven editions), Mr. Child, speaking of the in- 
gredients employed in brewing porter, broadly states that — 
"However much they may surprise, however pernicious or 
disagreeable they may appear, he has always found them required 
in the brewing of porter " ; and adds, — *'' Malt to produce intoxi- 
cation must be used in such large quantities as would very 
much diminish, if not exclude the brewers' profits." 

Another writer, Mr. Morris, prescribes and recommends a 
variety of articles to be employed in the brewing of i>orter; 
they are principally those I have mentioned. 

See also Hassall on adolterations, p. 6dd» Ed. 1855. 
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beer and spirit shop, every draught makes another 
more requisite, and his escape becomes more and 
more difficult. He cannot extricate himself. The 
Jew has got him in the one case and the Publican 
in the other. But does it necessarily follow that 
a wholesome and honest glass of beer would not 
have refreshed that man and done him good ? I 
deeply respect the advocate of total abstinence, 
but I think there are flaws in his reasoning ; and 
if he is to convert the world, he must make bis 
argument hold water, as well as his stomach. 

Undoubtedly you cannot exaggerate the evils 
which drunkenness produces, die quarrels, the 
miseries which it imports into the life of the work- 
ing family ; wives beaten, children starved. The 
judge on the bench proclaims all this, the chaplain 
of the gaol confirms it : nobody doubts it ; but how 
best to meet the abomination, by what wise and 
well-considered measures it may effectually be 
grappled with, that is the perplexing question for 
the philanthropist, and especially for the states- 
man.* They who succeed in stripping the question 
of things which do not necessajrUy belong to it, 
and thus prevent confasion of ideas concerning it, 
will indeed do good service to society. Do not 
then attribute to beer, what is caused by beer- 
shops. That is the legislative part of the question. 
Do not lay solely to the charge of malt and hops, 
what is due to cocculus Indicus, tinctured with 
tobacco, and spiced with grains of paradise. That 
is the dietetic part of the question. Help the 
temperance cause by working out some important 

* For some striking facts of the evil of drankenness, see 
Yanderkiste, " Six years' Mission among the Dens of London," 
from p. 180 to p. 230, 2nd Edition, 1852. 
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changes in the beer-house system and spirit-shop 
system. Put the saddle upon the right horse. 
Strain eyery nerve to prevent the sale of poison 
under the name of drink. The drunkards would 
then be reduced to the smaller number of those 
determined to be drunk. This would be a great 
point gained, and you would rescue from that vice 
the great majority of its victims, namely, those who 
have been stimulated to drink more and more by 
the abominable floids which have passed down their 
throats — those whom the gin palace, with its broad 
windows and its earing gas, is luring night by night 
to their destruction. These places, by the tempta- 
tions they offer and the liquids they vend, are 
the inciters to everything that is demoralizing and 
vncked, and are the worst obstacles to the intro- 
duction of more sober habits among the people. 

I do not come now for the first time, my fnends, 
to the consideration of this subject ; I have for 
many years taken a great interest in temperance 
societies, and helped them when I could. I was 
a patient listener to Father Mathew's orations in 
London twelve years ago, and witnessed the rush 
of men and women to take the pledge from his 
hands. But if I cannot go headlong into the cause 
in all its lengths, even though seeing how drunken- 
ness undermines the virtue and happiness of the 
nation, it is because I am not satisfied whether 
this principle could be sustained when carried to 
its extreme results ; and if not, whether it would 
not be better to pitch it lower at first. For, in 
denouncing intemperance and excess, we do not 
wish to wage war upon a beverage which, after all, 
may be a suitable part of a man's support: and 
though open to conviction, I cannot yet bring my- 

E 
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self to believe that a jug of sound beer at his 
dinner or supper, with his wife and children, is so 
very bad a thing for our poor working man and 
his family, considering the labour they have to 
undergo. 

But, my friends, though I recognise, as the most 
formidable obstacle to the well-being and happi- 
ness of great numbers of the people, their intem- 
perate habits, yet I wish to push our enquiries 
farther. Are there not agencies at work which 
have a direct tendency to produce intoxication, — 
causes which, in their combination, are constantly 
exerting a deleterious effect upon health and 
strength, and giving the taste for stimulants ? It 
seems to me that many reasons must combine 
before these habits would extend over large bodies 
of men. Every humane or thoughtfiil person will 
therefore admit, that all things bearing on this sub- 
ject, directly or indirectly, ought to receive a patient 
investigation. If drunkenness causes misery, what 
causes drunkenness ? If the vice is so deplorable, 
all things in our social system which tend to aggra- 
vate it ought to be closely enquired into. 

Now, too severe or too long-continued labour 
will have the effect of leading men to drink. A 
body unnaturally exhausted craves for stimulants 
to restore it. Thus the health by excessive la- 
bour suffers both ways: first, by the exhaustion, 
second, by the means employed for restoration. 
Again, in a certain degree, ignorance tends to 
increase habits of drinking; some men fall into 
those habits from total want of occupation for the 
thoughts; from a stupid vacuity of mind. The 
man having no taste for anything better, lapses 
into mere animal indulgences. I am disposed, 
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however, to think that this cause prevails much 
less extensively than it did : most manufacturing 
workmen being men of intelligent minds, and re- 
ceiving in these days a fair secular education. 
Still among the blessings which education confers, 
we must reckon that important one of giving 
wholesome occupation to the mind, and so far 
tending to withdraw a man from the mere gratifi- 
cation of sensual pleasures. 



But the question which is paramount, and seems 
indeed to me almost to include all others, and 
which must be attended to first, in devising means 
for the benefit of the industrial classes, is the 
question which relates to the improvement of 
their dwelling houses. Any one who attempts to 
better their condition will, imtil this point has re- 
ceived more attention, find a preliminary difiSculty. 
The home ought to be the place towards which 
our thoughts of happiness converge ; to all of us 
the centre of attraction, the bright spot where, 
after our day's work is done, comfort and cheerful- 
ness await us on our return. The man who is 
happy in his home is not continually desiring to 
be going in quest of excitement elsewhere. Such 
amusements as he may seek away from home will 
probably be sought in company with his wife or 
his children, and these will have a double relish 
as thought of in relation to ^' our house at home.'' 
I believe that there never was a truer saying than 
this, '^ if a man is not happy at home, he is 
happy nowhere.'' Not that change of scene is 
undesirable, (I hold it to be highly beneficial,) 
but it will only be enjoyed thoroughly when it is 
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taken as a variety through which tihe customary 
ooeupatioDs and duties of life at home may l4 
resumed with greater zest. Man is a domestic 
animal, and the Englishman is especially so: 
wherever he has a fieur chance. But what is the 
chance of the poor man's having a happy home ? 
It is painful to think, my friends, of llie abodes 
where many of them dwell. There are multitudes 
of houses in all our large towns which are really 
not fit for human beings to live in ; but which yet 
are always inhabited. Houses which have been 
run up to meet a sudden demand, which some 
speculator erected destitute of all those needful 
arrangements for comfort and cleanliness, with- 
out which gross and grovelling habits must be 
engendered. Again, there are whole streets of 
houses, which perhaps being of better construc- 
tion, would serve moderately well for a man and 
his wife, and possibly for a little child or two, but 
into which grown up sons and daughters, without 
the least reference to propriety and decency, are 
huddled together. This will soon lower a family's 
tone of morality. From such habitations will 
come forth young men who will be a terror, 
young women a scandal to the neighbourhood, 
lost to self-respect and degraded. 

Again, besides these, we have worse places 
still ; the alleys, yards, and courts, into which the 
light of heaven never shines ; where the air can- 
not circulate ; the water, what little there is, has 
not issued from the pure springs of mother earth, 
but is taken from a well which has been for years 
reciprocating its contents, through the porous soil, 
with the cesspools which surround it. Can we 
wonder that from dens like these issue forth the 
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dangerous classes, enemies to society which has 
been no friend to them ; broken in health, dark 
and gloomy in soul, ripe for any wickedness; 
ready to rush to that strong drink for which foul 
air and unclean habits produce an almost irresist- 
able craving? ^'For drunkenness itself/' as a far- 
seeing writer says, '' is rather a consequence of 
penning men up promiscuously in filthy lodgings, 
than the wretched lodging is the consequence of 
the fiery drink.'' Drunkenness and fildiy lodg- 
ings are, in fact, reciprocally cause and effect; 
the money wasted on drink leaves the family no 
means to pay for decent quarters, and the squalor 
and malaria of filthy houses generate a co-ordi- 
nate craving for drink.* 

The injury inflicted on all who are compelled 
to live under these evil influences, and on the 
other classes of society through them, is quite 
incalculable. It is impossible to think too seri- 
ously of the effects which may thus be produced 
on our national prosperity and security. 

What then are the remedies ? it will be asked. 
Can this be a state of things admitting of no 
cure or palliation? Is there no mode by which 
the class of dwellings where working men reside 
may be amended, and the situations in which 
they are built better selected? Is it impossible 
that houses should be constructed, or existing 
ones improved, so as to be adequate to the re- 
quirements of a workman's family, and yet not 
beyond a rent which he could give ? It would be 

* In Manchester, liyerpool, Glasgow, and other large towns, 
the Nuisance HemoTal CSommittees have helped to egect hun- 
dreds of families waUowing, rather than living, in low fetid 
cellars, from their poisonous lairs. 
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painful to think that there is any such inherent 
impossibility. Now let us enquire a little what 
has already been done. 

It cannot be too generally known that model 
dwellings for the poor, in every instance where 
they have been fairly tried, have been proved to 
yield a considerable interest Even a very mo- 
derate return, however, will induce persons who 
really desire to do good, to turn their minds to a 
species of investment which promises to yield a 
fair remuneration to themselves, while it confers 
a great blessing on others. And I do believe 
that the philanthropist has at this time no channel 
open to him through which he may so successfully 
alleviate the lot of the poor man, and so much 
contribute to his happiness, as by increasing his 
means of obtaining a decent and comfortable 
home. The Society for improving the condition 
of the labouring classes have laid out large sums 
in building both model lodging houses and model 
dwellings for families. I will give a few extracts 
from a Report relating to some of them in London. 

George street^ St. Gile8\ — " This establishment 
is always full. It was opened in 1848. Neither 
at the visitation of cholera in 1849, nor 1854, did 
a single case of cholera or diarrhoea occur.* 
There is an ample supply of hot and cold water. 
In immediate contiguity to it is a locality ten- 
anted by the lowest of the low, one of the most 
notorious fever nests of the metropolis." 



« In the TimeSt daring the month of December last, 1859, 
much IntereBting information on these Institutions, and on 
Beftiges, will be found. Consult also MayheVs " London La- 
bour and the London Poor." 
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Thanksgiving Buildings^ Chray^s Inn Road. — 
These Buildings were erected principallj from 
the thanksgiving offerings collected on the disap- 
pearance of the cholera in 1849. '^In addition 
to tenements for poor families there is a spacious 
wash-house for their use in the neighbourhood, to 
which are attached hot drying closets, and wring- 
ing apparatus. There are 166 inmates. There 
has not been a single case of sickness during the 
past three months. Our experience here has 
been most gratifying, as these houses were inten- 
tionally erected in what was justly considered one 
of the worst-conditioned localities in London.'^ 
The manager states that this spot, from having 
been the most uproarious, has become the quiet- 
est in the neighbourhood. 

I could multiply instances of this kind from 
the published Reports of this Society, relating to 
their buildings in Hatton Garden, Drury Lane, 
and other places. But there is a sister Society, 
entitled the '^Association for improving the dwell- 
ings of the industrious classes,'' whose work is 
more especially applicable to our subject. This 
Association was founded on the principle that the 
industrious man should pay the full value for his 
house; "but that for the sum he pays he should 
possess a salubrious and commodious dwelling, 
instead of one in which cleanliness, comfort, and 
health, can have no place." I will quote from the 
account of their Buildings in Old Pancras Road. 
" These buildings are always full. The net profit 
for 1854 on the gross outlay was more than 4j- 
per cent." The rents are what we should con- 
sider high in this town, they are about 3s. 6d. a 
week ; but in the metropolis, even in the poorest 
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districts, it is not nncommon for the rent of a 
single room for a labourer or artisan to vary &om 
3s. to 4b. fid. a week. 

Albert street, SpittU Fields. — "The boildiog is 
intended to contain 60 £[imilies. The total coat 
of it was j£ll,068., and the net profits nearly 
eqoal 4^- per cent" 

Most of U8 recollect the model lod^ng honses 
close to the Great Exhibition in 1831. They 
were erected at the expense of Prince Albert, wiUi 
the laudable desire of disseminating information 
which mi^ht promote the improvement of the 
dwellings of the working classes, by sa^esting 
similar undertakings to visitors to the Exhibition 
whose circumstances might enable them to oarry 
them into efieoL Thousands inspected them. I 
will mention one result of the adoption of this 
plan by Mr. flilliard. He says, "The total cost 
of a block of houses was X487., and there has 
been a clear profit of upwards of 6 per cent, per 
annum." So satisfied is this gentleman with the 
resnlts, that he is covering some adjoining ground 
with houses of the same kind. They are of the 
class adapted to manufaotnring and mechanical 
operadves, some of whom have removed from 
oonsidemhle distances in order to enjoy the oom- 
forts these dwellings afford. This report con- 
cludes with the following valuable remarks. 
"More difficult to express in figures, but not 
less certain, are the still greater benefits which 
may confidently be anticipated from rendering 
homes comfortable and healthy; such as the en- 
hancement of the domestic affections, the correc- 
tion of vicious habits, and the opening a way for 
the admission of tbe higher and holier influences 
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of religion to the most numerous and hitherto 
most neglected classes of the communitj." 

The Common Coupcil of London appropriated 
a sum of ^40,000. last year to the building of 
model lodging houses, and otherwise promoting 
improvements in the dwellings of the working 
class. Mr. Ross, who writes on the subject, main- 
tains that more good may be done, in general 
cases, and the money made to go farther by 
operating on the existing tenements than by 
erecting new ones. These are questions of detail 
upon which experience will be continually casting 
more light. It is a great thing to know that, in 
undertakings of this kind, a fertile field is opened 
for real benevolence and humanity. 

It must be admitted, however, (so eminently 
commercial a people are we) that you make an 
immense stride towards effecting any improve- 
ment, if you can show that it will be remunerative, 
A dividend spurs our philanthropy wonderfully. 
I saw an advertisement a few days ago, headed 
^' Consumption of smoke made profitable." Aha ! 
thought I, now we shall get rid of smoke ; I will 
back that advertisement against a good many 
Acts of Parliament. But it has been shown over 
and over again that everything which is expended 
to contribute to the general health does repay the 
outlay in a variety of indirect ways : in reduced 
poor rates, in increased capacity for labour, and 
augmented national wealth. In this sense it may 
be truly prophesied of a benevolent man, ^'Look 
what he layeth out, it shall be paid him again." 

I have been indebted for many of the above 
statements to the very useful statistics published 
from year to year in the Times newspaper. And 
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indeed the country owes much to that great jour- 
nal for the mass of information it has given on 
questions of Public Health, and for the power 
with which it has argued out the subject during 
successive years of well-informed and unflinching 
advocacy. 

I do not desire my lecture to drop into a sani- 
tary discourse ; but really the reason why sanitary 
reform enters so largely into a subject like the 
present is, that it lies, for the working man, at the 
root of all other reforms. A man must live^ and 
enjoy health, before you can act upon him at all. 
If you bring your dieories to operate upon a 
being nauseated by breathing an impure atmos- 
phere from morning till night, debilitated by dis- 
ease and reckless of life, no wonder that your 
plans for his moral and mental elevation fail. 

But there is another sense in which the public 
works for purposes of health, which you, my 
friends, are conducting so effectually at Leicester, 
must precede all other improvements. Until the 
public authorities have done their duty, individual 
proprietors can do nothing. Private landlords 
cannot act until through every street a complete 
main draiaage has bein aocomplisbed : a genend 
outlet provided. After that, it is also the duty of 
the governing body in every large town to provide 
an ample supply of water, under pressure, if pos- 
sible, and capable of being conducted by pipe 
into the upper rooms of houses. For the needfixl 
cleanliness in a bed room, a woman should have 
nothing to do but to turn a tap. The labour of 
carrying pails full of water up stairs is often more 
than a poor woman has time or strength for ; the 
consequence is, that it is not done ; and owing 
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to these difficulties in the way of household puri- 
fication, the standard of cleanliness, and conse- 
quently of health, is lowered. Nothing ought to 
be disregarded by the municipal authorities which 
can conduce to healthy habits. I would not allow 
a Town €ouncil to lay out a shilling in any works 
of decoration, or ornament, or street improvement, 
until they had provided a complete drainage for 
their town, and an ample supply of good water, 
the first necessary of life. This ought to precede 
all expenditure even for schools and education ; 
" Be just before you are generous;" that is, before 
you attempt to make people learned, do enable 
them to be clean. 

Now it does seem that air and water are, if 
anything can be, man's natural rights. Bread he 
must work for; but pure air and water may surely 
be called his birthright. Well, it has so happened 
that, owing to the conditions of life in towns, he 
can often obtain neither the one nor the other. So 
many causes of contamination exist, that the at- 
mosphere is laden with impurities destructive of 
life ; and water, that fluid so valuable, so provi- 
dentially provided, becomes itself impure, and im- 
pregnated with the seeds of disease when it falls 
and percolates the earth amid the thick dwellings 
of man. So long as nothing is done to remedy 
this, who can say that the life of civilized man is 
preferable to that of the child of nature ? The 
savage at least can breathe the wholesome air 
of heaven, and drink the unpolluted stream that 
gurgles at his feet.* Although, then, social re- 
quirements, and the necessities of labour cause 
men to congregate in towns, to leave their woods 
and fields and live side by side, (and you and I, 
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my friends, are among those who are necessarily 
so ciroumstanced) yet we ought not to be deprived 
of the best gifts of God one single day after know* 
ledge and science have shown by what means they 
may be restored to us. Civilization, the power 
whom we deify in these days, ought at least to do 
us justice. If she be a goddess, she should com- 
pensate us for the evils which she herself inflicts, 
and leave no man worse off than she found him. 
Unquestionably it has been a great reproach to 
us, until late years, that while we employed our 
increasing knowledge of the arts and sciences in 
the production of even superfluous luxuries, we 
left the most essential requirements of life but 
litde attended to. But do not let the upper and 
the educated classes have all the blame of this 
put upon their shoulders. Fifty millions a year — 
aye, it is more than that — are spent in gin and 
beer and brandy by a people, who, if a twopenny 
rate is laid on to supply them with pure water, 
murmur and grumble at the impost. O C4BC<b 
hominum mentes ! Happily, now there is a 
general impulse throughout our country to re- 
medy the evil ; and it will be the first great 
step towards increasing the comforts, and putting 
home-happiness within the reach of the working 
man ; ^' all attempts to mend his lot, while this is 
undone, are not only useless but hypocritical." 

Let, then, no short-sighted parsimony allow us, 
dwellers in towns, to grudge whatever may be 
found needful for the protection of public health. 
The authorities charged with this duty have a 
heavy responsibility, and they ought to receive 
our hearty co-operation. 

You, my friends, in Leicester, are giving a 
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bright example in this respect You have seen 
the necessity of works for the public health and 
acted upon it with spirit. I hope others will fol- 
low your course. Nobody can dispute your title to 
advise your neighbours in the matter; you come 
to them (excuse the pun) with clean hands. And 
I am told that already the good effect upon the 
health of your own population is most remarkable ; 
such a diminution of sickness and disease, such a 
prolongation of life, as J really hesitate to speak 
of, lest it should seem fabulous. The result, at 
all events, is, that from having been, I understand, 
only three or four from the lowest in the list of 
towns in regard to health, you have risen with 
such a wonderfril velocity in the sanitary scale, 
that you bid fair soon to take your place among 
the highest. 

You have also, I believe, a Land Society work- 
ing very beneficially. It is satisfactory that the 
attention of the industrial classes has been drawn 
to these societies, through which a man with 
moderate care and steady perseverance may find 
it not a difficult matter, instead of paying rent all 
his life, to provide himself, after a time, with a 
house of his own. I hope this method of invest- 
ment will prove more attractive than the Savings 
Banks have been to the artizans and mechanics. 
For some reason they have never availed them- 
selves of Savings Banks to any great extent ; not 
so largely as some other classes, for instance, 
domestic servants; for which it is difficult, I think, 
to account, considering the advantages and secu- 
rity afforded by those excellent institutions. 

Thus, my friends, you will perceive that after 
the thorough drainage of a town, and the supply 
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of it with water, next in order I place attention to 
the dwellings of the poor. And it will, I think, 
be admitted that there is a strong feeling at the 
present time that something ought to be done for 
their improvement. In accomplishing this we 
must depend partly on legislative enactments — 
such, for instance, as that by which Local Boards 
are empowered to prevent the erection of badly- 
constructed dwellings, and peremptorily to order 
the removal of nuisances, — and partly on the 
exertion of individual landlords; and there is 
nothing in which public spirit and benevolence 
may be more truly shown. 

I conceive then that our course should be to 
lead people on to take part in this, by persuasion, 
by speaking about it, and endeavouring to spread 
information concerning it. But we should avoid 
carefully giving offence by attacking any particular 
class of men, as if they were answerable for the 
evils, for which (however much we may deplore 
them) the community at large must be held re- 
sponsible. The evils have grown up among us, 
we hardly know how. By judicious exertions, 
well-sustained effort, by encouraging the desire 
on the part of the working class themselves for 
more commodious habitations, and by forwarding 
various plans which have been well considered for 
providing them, we shall gradually, and I hope 
that it may not be slowly, bring about a better 
state of things. That is the way we work in 
England. We cannot reform abuses by a stroke 
of the pen : as they assume to do in some coun- 
tries. I observe that the same difficulty is now 
perplexing the authorities in France, the difficulty 
of procuring houses suitable to working men, and 
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within the means of their wages. But there they 
do things differently. I saw a proposal, in a 
French newspaper^ which would almost make us 
smile in England, that the government should buy 
up all the houses suited for working men, and be- 
come itself the universal landlord! That cer- 
tainly is not our way of doing things. We should 
rather open our eyes to see the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer coming down to buy up all the poorer 
class of houses in Leicester and Loughborough, 
repair them from the Consolidated Fund, and 
account for them all in his next year's budget ! 
However, this indicates the presence of the diffi- 
culty with the French as well as ourselves, namely^ 
how to enable the working classes to enjoy a con- 
dition of comfort and to partake of the progress 
and advancement of the age in which they live. 

You will see, I hope, that I am not at all un- 
conscious of the difficulties in the way of accom- 
plishing improvements in the habitations in which 
working men pass their lives and rear their fami- 
lies. I know it can only be effected gradually ; 
^' here a little and there a little.'' But as builders 
and others perceive the demand, it will not, I 
conceive, remain long unsupplied. This must, 
however, mainly depend on the industrial classes 
themselves. As they become more conscious of 
the damage which is done to mind and body by 
living in dark fetid rooms, in houses built back to 
back, jammed into unwholesome courts, and un- 
suited to be habitations for man, they will raise 
themselves out of all this mire : and in this all 
other classes ought to desire most heartily to help 
them, and give them a start. 

But, that I may not leave this part of the sub-> 
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ject without suggesting such remedies of a definite 
nature as occur, let me specify another evil by 
which the comfort of a workman^s home is much 
interfered with, and how it may be removed. 

We all know what a nuisance a washing day 
is, even in what is called '^the best regulated 
family." What a squeezing and rinsing there is 
going on, and what a soapy mess everything is in. 
Now if this is bad enough in any household, how 
unbearable is it in a poor man's house, where 
perhaps one room " serves him for parlour, for 
kitchen and all." What a miserable welcome is 
it to him, when he comes home to his meals, to 
find lines stretched across the room, skeleton 
shirts hanging on them, rags reeking and evapor- 
ating, and a great wash tub steaming in the midst. 
Under far less awful circumstances of domestic 
derangement, I think a husband in the higher 
ranks would be found to slip off quietly to his 
club; can we wonder if the workman betakes 
himself to the beershop ? It does seem most de- 
sirable that means should be devised by which a 
poor man could get rid of this drawback to his 
comfort. The best wife in the world could not 
relieve him of it as it is ; in fact the better and 
cleanlier the wife the more continual is his pur- 
gatory. 

But I do not see how, in a small house, what- 
ever improvements may be made, there can ever 
be space and appliances for washing and drying. 
For if this be found difficult in the houses of the 
middle classes, so that it is not unusual to put 
out their washing, what can be expected where a 
whole family live in one or two rooms ? It was 
only this morning that I was in a working man's 
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honse where the mother was washing ; wet clothes 
were hanging in every part of the room, so that 
you could not walk about in it ; and there was a 
poor girl lying upon a pallet in the last stage of a 
typhus fever, in the middle of it all. To say 
nothing of generating disease, how, when disease 
comes from any cause, can a doctor cure a patient 
in such a state of things as this? What good will 
physic do ? 

It is then highly desirable that the plan now 
resorted to so largely in some towns, of using 
wash-houses for this purpose, should be more 
generally adopted. It is surprising that there 
should be a prejudice against these institutions on 
the part of the poor. They are generally united 
with baths, because the same apparatus for hot 
water serves for both. But they are infinitely the 
more important institution of the two. Now what 
do these wash-houses effect ? A woman takes all 
the washing of her house ; she hires one of the 
rooms, for which she pays three halfpence an 
hour ; she takes her own soap, but is furnished 
with tubs, and with an unlimited supply of hot 
and cold water, in fact, all the facilities for wash- 
ing quickly and well. She goes into the drying 
and ironing and mangling rooms, where she has 
the use of the most perfect contrivances, hot closets, 
and everything that can expedite her processes, 
and for all this she is charged a penny. With 
these appliances the work is done infinitely better 
than it can possibly be at home. The good wife 
need have no fear of her linen being injured or 
changed. She herself has it all under her own 
eye ; she merely alters what the lawyers call 
the ^^ locus in quo^ changes the place to accom- 
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plish that which cannot be done conveniently 
at homCf 

Moreover, the saving of time^ by having all 
the apparatus to hand, is of great consequence : 
it seems indeed to me that the poor women dawdle 
over their washing at home terribly, and spend 
time, which, with a little more knowledge of cook- 
ing and the household arts, might be employed 
to far better purpose. 

I believe that there is no washing institution 
in Leicester. One there is in Nottingham, but it 
is not much resorted to ; I conceive, because the 
benefits it offers are not sufficiently understood. 
But let us see what they do in London. I have 
in my hand the last yearns Report of the Washing 
Houses established at the top of Tottenham Court 
Road, close by our Euston Square Station. During 
the year 1856, to that establishment alone, which 
is one of many in the north district of London, no 
less than 105,787 women brought their clothes for 
washing; representing the clothing of 423,151 
persons. And that the advantages are more and 
more appreciated the increasing numbers show. 
The increase in the number of persons whose 
washing was done in that establishment in 1856 
over 1855 is 31,500; and the whole number of 
persons who have availed themselves of the esta- 
blishment since its commencement ten years ago 
is no less than three millions and a halt Now I 
cannot doubt that in towns like Nottingham and 
Leicester there must be many families whose ne- 
cessities for this assistance are as great even as 
they are in London, and when once the advan- 
tages are well known, any prejudices will soon 
wear away. We must not forget that in trying to 
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benefit the industrious class, many things must 
be done^r them; they seldom originate improve- 
ments for themselves ; but with .a little patience 
and kindly counsels they will adopt them when 
put within their reach. 

What I desire then to urge is, that the main 
cause of the lack of happiness among the working 
class, is the absence of domestic comfort. That 
is my proposition. Even when this comfort is 
quite within the reach of their wages and means 
they do not often obtain it. It is not the habit of 
their class, as a class, to cultivate home comforts, 
and this from the insuperable obstacles which, 
until a recent period, have stood in their way. It is, 
then, of the utmost importance that we should ex- 
amine the causes which impede the home-happiness 
of the working people of this country, and in many 
cases render it absolutely impossible. I believe 
that it is the domestic state which draws forth the 
highest qualities and affections of the mind and 
heart, and which alone can be said, if anything 
can in this world, to be satisfying. Probably this 
is true in every countr}', and under all the different 
conditions of government and laws : home-life 
being that to which men everywhere may best 
look for enjoyment; but it is especially true in 
England. Neither our climate, nor our indus- 
trious habits admit of our leading the lounging 
out-of-door life in which some of our continental 
neighbours pass their time. We cannot live upon 
sunshine in England, like the Neapolitan, any more 
than we can subsist on his macaroni. We want 
a good coal fire during nine months of the year, 
and a mutton chop to cook upon it, and we ought 
to have it. Moreover, the kind of relief and 
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sotace which home life can give is peculiarly suited 
to a people who are laboriously engaged in work 
of body and mind. Their day is probably almost 
entirely occupied in their business ; and diey are 
fatigued at their work's close, and do not require 
excitement^ but rather those tranquil and sooth- 
ing pleasures which a man enjoys best at home—* 
according to our beautiful English phrase, *^in 
the bosom of his family." *' Man goeth forth to 
his work and to his labour until the evening." 
I do not know whether we may infer from this 
that the Psalmist thought the evening ought to be 
a man's own, without work and labour; but if you 
can make anything of the text, my young friends, 
to assist you in proving the advantages of early 
closing to your employers, I shaU be very glad to 
have suggested it to you. 

If then it be true that individual happiness 
blossoms best in domestic life, it is also beyond 
question that domestic life essentially contributes to 
national power and stability. Every well-ordered 
household is a nation in miniature. It is in the 
combination of such families more than perhaps 
anything else that the moral and material great- 
ness of a country like England consists. What a 
stake in the country does every father of such a 
family possess ! Who can fail to see what a re- 
markable feature of English life, in the upper and 
middle classes, is this which I call home life; 
their attachment to their homes, and pride in 
their homes ? Now to this feeling, so congenial to 
our national character, I should wish to give wider 
scope. Home comforts are cheap comforts. ^'He 
that bideth at home liveth more thriftily than he 
that gaddeth about." And I believe we shall find 
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that after all the old song is right, *'be it ever so 
humble, there is no place like home.'' A whole 
nation of well-ordered families would be not only 
the happiest, but the strongest community in the 
world ; it would be almost impregnable ; a com- 
pact union of globules, each in itself ^^totus^ teres^ 
aique roiundMS ^ and not 

" A desert where each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form a Universe of dust." 

Probably nowhere in Europe has home life 
been so successfully pursued as among ourselves ; 
and what I desire is to find it take root more 
in the depths of our society. An American 
writer, Mr. Emerson, speaking of the remarkable 
firm-rootedness of the English power both at 
home and abroad, says, ^'The English nation 
branches wide and high ; and the tap-root which 
enables it to do so is domesticity. The motive 
and end of their trade is to guard the indepen* 
dence and privacy of their homes." That is Mr. 
Emerson's opinion. I do not know whether you 
have read bis book, my young friends, called 
^' English Traits " : but in it he has probed us to 
the bottom, investigated, in a very friendly spirit 
I must say, all our virtues and our vices, and, so 
to speak, has completely turned us inside out. 

Apropos of America, it is a common custom 
there for young married persons not to have a 
house at first, but to live in an inn. The large 
hotels in the United States have generally many 
such persons resident in them, who do not attempt 
to take any other home perhaps for two or three 
years. I heard a young English lady to whom 
this was told the other day, reply rather indig* 
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nantly, "Well, if I couldn't have a home of my 
own, I would rather not be married at all." Now 
I have very great hopes of that young lady : I 
augur that she will become a specimen of the true 
British matron. 

Unfortunately this home enjoyment, of which 
Mr. Emerson speaks, so great in the upper and 
middle classes, can hardly be said to be attainable, 
as matters stand at present, in the lower class of 
working life. Many impediments to it could be 
removed : and all that can be, ought to be. No 
question is now so wrapt up with the working man's 
interest as the " comfortable-home question.'' I see 
many interrogatories put to the candidates for seats 
in Parliament, on behalf of the industrial classes. 
Some of them seem to me very wide of the mark 
indeed. But I must not be political, or Mr. Presi* 
dent will call me to order. 

There are some admirable remarks in the Report 
of the Handloom Weavers, 1841, quoted in the 
" Claims of Labor." That Report says, " The size 
and goodness of a dwelling tends to render its 
inhabitants civilized. Indeed, if civilization does 
not show itself in a man's house, where is it likely 
to take much root with him? Make his home 
comfortable, and you do more towards making him 
a steady and careful citizen than you could by any 
other way." This has been quite neglected until 
within a very recent date. Those who from slender 
means have the fewest opportunities of seeking 
recreation elsewhere, should at least have this 
road to happiness open to them ; it is a sure and 
safe one. 

It is sometimes asserted that people in working 
life have no taste for home neatness and comfort, 
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and would not appreciate more commodious dwell- 
ings if they had them. But surely if the taste 
does not exist it is because external circumstances 
have generally been so dreadfully adverse to it, 
that it has been given up in despair. Do we not see 
this taste manifesting itself in rural districts, and in 
the cottages of agricultural labourers ? We can 
scarcely enter a country cottage without seeing 
traces of a taste for ornamentation, although it 
may be of a very humble kind. And, indeed, 
whether in country or town, there is no reason why 
a workman's dwelling should not be the abode of 
neatness, and even of a considerable degree of 
refinement. A beautiful drawing-room paper is not 
a pleasanter thing to look upon than a nice well- 
whitewashed kitchen : the wife taking a pride in 
her little furniture, the husband taking a pride 
in her; 

The Sunday tea-things wisely kept for show, 
The neat washed platters glistening in a row ; 

the children not considered as bores to be snubbed 
and cuffed, but as pleasures to be enjoyed and 
made happy. It is surprising how many delights 
follow in the train of a decent, appropriate dwelling : 
and how, without it, everything is marred. But, 
above all, it is at home that female influence is most 
effectually felt It is in her domestic duties that 
woman shines. There, amidst the comforts she 
has prepared, she establishes her gentle reign : and 
happy is the man who does homage to it ; she is 
his best civilizer. 

Now is not all this attainable in the humblest 
sphere ? Provided the ordinary necessaries of life 
are within a man's reach— and certainly food and 
raiment, by the operation of wise and unrestrictive 
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lawSy axe obtainable by much larger numbers of the 
people now than formerly, and we hope the power of 
procuring them will continue to extend — I say, when 
men are not pinched in the absolute necessaries of 
life, is not happiness more equally spread among all 
classes than a casual obserrer or careless thinker 
would suppose ? '^ A man^s life consistetb not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth;^* and, 
granted food and raiment, and a healthy home to 
dwell in, our happiness after that will be pretty 
much of our own making or marring. It is true 
that the workman ^'must rise early and eat the 
bread of carefulness,'* but so must thousands above 
his rank, who are not a bit the less happy on that 
account To enjoy home comfort it is not necessary 
that a man should live in a large house, if he has 
a sufficient one, commodiously built and well ven- 
tilated, and light. Such a man indeed has many 
advantages over those who live in larger mansions. 
He has all his little goods and chattels in a ring 
fence ; fewer cares ; he has not one or two house- 
maids to find wages for every quarter day, or a footr 
boy who .breaks everythingy and runs him np bills 
which he finds it difficult to pay. A man who waits 
upon himself possesses at least this advantage — ^and 
it is no slight one — that he has his establishment 
under his control. 

What I would press then is this point, that home 
happiness, which the upper classes enjoy so largely, 
is that which their humbler fellow countrymen ought 
to be enabled to obtain; because it is the life 
which affords the most durable pleasure; gives 
scope for the exercise of all that is most valuable 
in character ; tends, by making a people contented 
and cheerful, to make a nation great and strong. 
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Perhaps for this reason I do not attach so much 
importance as some persons do to the various plans 
for providing amusement for the people. I know 
indeed that an active mind and body is not satis- 
fied v^ith total resti but needs occupation even in 
its periods of relaxation ; and I should wish to see 
every town have its walks and recreation grounds. 
But it is worthy of consideration whether temp- 
tations to seek amusement at a distance do not 
urge men, by continually running away from home, 
to spend money which perhaps can ill be spared. 
Such excitements are resorted to because of the 
little pleasure, I fear, which home affords. Desir- 
able, no doubt they are, as occasional diversions ; 
all that I mean is, that after we have encouraged 
to the utmost the recreations of the people, we 
may find that if we do no more, we shall have 
left the real sources and springs of happiness 
unopened. 

Change makes the holiday, bat Love the home. 

m * * * 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home. * 

Although, then, fully alive to the value of 
amusement to the mind and body, 1 think these 
things will come pretty much of their own accord. 
Let us endeavour first to secure for the workman 
that which is his main-$tay, home happiness — ^the 
sheet-anchor which keeps the ship of life from 
drifting away^from her moorings. 

The free fair homes of England I 

Long long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each native wall ! 

• Young. 
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And green for ever be the groves 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God.* 

I have said how very strong the desire for 
domestic life is in the upper and middle class. 
Its results may be seen in the lasting attachment 
which most of us feel for the home of our child- 
hood. But this attachment does not, as my ex- 
perience leads me to fear, exist in any great de- 
gree among the humbler classes in towns. As a 
rule, they get away from the home of their parents 
when very young, heed too little the parental au- 
thority, throw it off too early. Perhaps they con- 
tract an improvident mamage, and then, in many 
instances, the father and mother are quickly lost 
sight of. I am aware that this is attributable in 
a great degree to the facility with which even a 
very young person obtains some sort of employ- 
ment, a bare bread, in our manufactures. Still 
the moral evil of the relaxation of parental au- 
thority, if it could not be altogether prevented, 
would be much modified, if the young retained 
any endearing recollections of the home of their 
childhood. When the memory of the early home 
as the abode of purity and peace is cherished, 
even those who have been led into sinful ways in 
the world, may find in these sweet reminiscences 
a thought which brings repentance to the heart. 

If then the taste for domestic life, with its con- 
solations and joys, be very strong amongst us, and 
probably no one will deny it, I would say farther, 
that it seems to be increasing.. As an evidence 
of this, I would notice the increased number of 
furniture shops. Their multiplication seems to 

* Felicia Hemans. 
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me to be out of all proportion to the extension of 
other trades, great though that may be. The 
bazaars and pantechnicons for the sale of furni- 
ture are in extent really prodigious. And when 
we cast our eyes over the multitude of advertise- 
ments to "persons going to marry," and "to those 
about to furnish a house/' I think we cannot 
doubt the national predilection for home enjoy- 
ment. Now it is a curious thing that in Paris 
you see very few shops of this kind. It is true 
that the most magnificent furniture is made in 
that metropolis ; and, if you went to their great 
warehouses, you would soon find the means of 
setting up a splendid hotel. But what I contend 
to be an indication of a national requirement in 
England is, that these shops abound in all the 
great thoroughfare streets ; so that a young man 
walking with his young wife on his arm, or one 
who is about to be his wife, stops as he passes to 
say, " How nice that table would look in our par- 
lour," or, "Shall we just step in to ask the price 
of that arm chair ?" Shopkeepers would not make 
these displays if the demand was not very great 
and very constant. 

Well then, my friends, it is this kind of happi- 
ness which I should like to see extending itself to 
the humbler classes. It is certainly ni^tural to 
man; the man of toil ought to enjoy it, in his 
proportion, with the rest of us. But, as a fact, 
how few have such tastes, or the opportunity of 
cultivating them. In such measure as they do 
exist in any country, I consider them to be evi- 
dences of a high civilization in that country. 

Now the encouragement of domestic habits 
and tastes which I deem so valuable, is a work 
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in which all may give assistance, may exert infla* 
ence and do good. I should say especially it may 
be aided by those who, like many of yourselves, 
my young friends, are raised above the working 
man, but are yet so near to him in position, that 
he knows you can estimate his difficulties, and he 
values your sympathy. It is natural that people 
should look for examples to the class immediately 
above them. It is more approachable for them. 
A bad lesson given in the station of life just above 
us, is highly discouraging. Nor can I refrain from 
saying here, while considering the dignity and 
beauty of domestic life, that it is most fortunate 
for us that we may carry our eyes up step by step 
in the social scale of England, and not behold a 
more perfectly bright example than that which 
shines in the highest position of all. 

How lamentable is the feeling of indifference 
which would allow any class to isolate itself or to 
be unmoved by the prosperity or adversity of any 
other class. Even to a person viewing the ques- 
tion only selfishly, it is of immense consequence 
whether he be surrounded by thousands of uncul- 
tivated, reckless, and discontented men, or by 
families decently provided with comforts, and 
grudging to no one those worldly blessings, of 
which, in due proportion, they are partakers them* 
selves. Depend upon it, my young friends, it is 
our duty in the world in which we are placed, to 
do all we can for man's physical advancement, for 
the progress and increase of his material happi- 
ness. God requires this of us, as well as the 
community to which we belong. ^' None of us 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.^ 

Paley pronounces that happiness depends on 
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morality and virtue. ''Make a man virtuous and 
good/' says that clear-headed philosopher, " and 
you make him happy." Now, so thoroughly true 
is that sentiment, that even if you were to state 
it conversely, I conceive its truth would remain ; 
for I believe that if you can only make a man 
happy, you go a great way towards making him 
virtuous. Certainly nothing tends so much to en- 
gender all morbid and unnatural conditions of the 
mind, as a state of chronic unhappiness; it fosters 
the selfish, perhaps the vindictive feelings. While, 
on the other hand, the mind which is happy in 
itself, desires the happiness and good of others. 
'' Thou hast made me to hear of joy and glad- 
ness," triumphantly exclaims the Psalmist; and 
there is no condition of the heart more favourable 
for the reception of benevolent impressions, than 
that which gratitude inspires. 

Let any one consult his experience whether 
he has not known more real virtue and active 
goodness among the cheerful and joyous of his 
acquaintances, than the moping and melancholy. 
But a man cannot be otherwise dian down-hearted 
whose days are passed in the midst of depressing 
evils, and in a state of continual discomfort. 
That sunshine of the heart, which warms and glad- 
dens life and communicates itself to all around 
it, cannot exist in persons subjected to the dis- 
tressing influence of physical suffering and misery. 
Such a condition, long continued, goes far to stifle 
within us 'the benevolent and amiable feelings ; 
they can scarcely rise above it Unhappiness 
sours the temper, and is very deteriorating in its 
influence on the mind. True, it is part of God's 
discipline to us, but, like other discipline, it ought 
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not to be of continual infliction ; and depend on 
it, our Heavenly Father intended it not to be. 
Every act of his creative power shows that He 
willed the happiness of all his creatures, and 
when we are promoting that happiness, we are 
doing His work. 

And now I must sum up my remarks. The 
opinion which I have endeavoured to set forth 
is, that since many causes have combined to 
depress the condition of the working classes in 
this country, we must look to more than one 
means for their future elevation. The religious 
and moral sentiment, the point where the human 
mind rightly directed will culminate, must be 
allowed free access to the heart and understanding 
— every obstruction to its benign influence cleared 
away. Drunkenness, that curse, as it has been 
called, of the English people, has itself predis- 
posing causes which must be carefully registered, 
and, when possible, removed. Excessive labour, 
— long confinement in heated rooms, — crowded 
houses, — polluted atmosphere, — these are the 
things which drive a man to the beer shop. When 
he gets there, potions are administered, adulter- 
ated with semi-poisons. The victims also are of 
two kinds ; those who are determined to drown 
their reason, and those who merely drink to 
satisfy a natural thirst. The old negro's discri- 
minating question therefore arises, '^ Massa, does 
white man drinky for drunky, or drinky for dry ?" 
And it would be unjust to legislate sweepingly for 
both alike, and, in trying to reclaim the drunkard, 
unduly to trench on the liberty of the hard- 
working and temperate labourer, or exclude him, 
either by legal or moral interdictions, from a 
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beverage which may be, in its due proportion, a 
strengthening element in his humble diet. 

But that we can efiectually promote either the 
cause of temperance or the more vital interests of 
religion, except, in the first instance, by an im- 
provement in the workman's home and home life, 
I hold to be impossible, and I earnestly commend 
this to the attention of those who, conscientiously 
wishing to do good, are also anxious to begin at 
the right end. 

One word more, my young friends. Account 
yourselves to be cast upon a world, which, under 
certain limitations assigned by the great Creator, 
will be to you a world of comfortable and cheerful 
existence, or of sorrow and disappointment, ac- 
cording as you make it. Set to work then. Improve 
the occasion. So far as this world is concerned, 
we are all pretty much in the condition of so 
many ants and bees. Scripture refers the slug- 
gard to them for instruction. Hive up for your- 
selves, if you can, a comfortable subsistence, and 
if possible let it be consistently with doing some 
work for the common stock. Ants and bees do 
so. They are a singular body, by the bye, these 
bees, a remarkable and flourishing commonwealth. 
But stay, do not let me show favour to any parti- 
cular form of government ; I must not, in bidding 
you farewell, violate the rules of your Society. 
Now we do not exactly know what the bee dynasty 
is ; you remember they have a queen ; they are 
wise enough for that ; what her aristocracy may 
be we do not learn, but one thing we know, that 
she turns out the drones. 

The industrial class have formed the staple of 
my lecture this evening. But industry, with the 
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dignity it confers, does not belong to any one 
rank or class. No one can be excused from exer- 
tion in youth and manhood at all events. When 
things draw to a close with us, and advancing age 
enfeebles our powers and tells us we require 
repose, then what a halo is spread over the placid 
old age of an industrious life ; of a man who, as 
' the blessed Apostle says, in whatever station, has 
proved himself, '^a good workman that need not 
be ashamed." 

Let me state once more what my proposition 
has been. I desire to see industry obtain its fair 
reward in all the advantages which can be assured 
to it. Not in frivolous indulgences, but in some- 
thing more substantial, more durable, more honor- 
able. I think domestic life the natural life of 
man; and I lament that there are such serious 
exceptions to the enjoyment of it, such heavy 
difficulties in the way of obtaining it, in large 
classes of our community. And I hope to see 
the day when, by their own will and by the en- 
couragement of others, the men of labour may 
become more full partakers of those pleasures 
which need be confined to no rank or class, but 
which center in the family affections, and cluster 
in rich profusion round the happy home. 
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IT is a great pleasure to me to be invited to 
meet this Society, and I tender my thanks for 
the compliment of having been enrolled among 
the Honorary Members, a distinction which I ap- 
preciate very highly, although I fear I have not 
done enough to deserve it. 

On the subject which I have chosen, my 
opinions are not such as will perhaps find accept- 
ance with all. In some respects they may mili- 
tate against the commonly received maxims of 
the present day. Education has been for many 
years a topic of general interest. It has been 
said indeea to be almost the one thing needful. 
The people, every one asserts, must be educated. 
If boys are taken away too early from school, we 
must teach them more while they are there. A 
certain amount of knowledge must be got into 
them. All this is thoroughly discussed in the 
Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors — clothed in 
more popular language in leading articles of news- 
papers ; Members of Parliament rush into it, and 
explain to their constituents after dinner, with 
more or less success, how it is all to be done. No 
one doubts about it, and the general conclusion 
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is, that one way or other, our plans must be ex- 
tended till they embrace every child in the land, 
and teach him everything which his nature admits 
of his being taught. And let it not be supposed 
that I demur to this, or yield to any one in the 
desire to see it accomplished ; though, if the in- 
struction of the masses formed my subject, which 
it does not to-night, except incidentally, I should 
be inclined to say that the most judicious im- 
provement which has lately been proposed, is the 
extension of adult schools. For by no plan what- 
ever can the acquisition of knowledge be crowded 
into a shorter space of time than nature intended, 
or education pushed into a comer, as it were, 
between the ages of nine and twelve. 

But it is of the education of the higher classes 
and the upper middle classes of which I shall 
almost exclusively have to speak, because it is to 
the danger of over-teaching rather than under- 
teaching that I intend to call attention, and it is 
only in those classes that errors in that direction 
can, at all events at present, exist. 

It may be assumed that what we desire to do 
by education is, to evoke and direct and strengthen 
all the powers of the mind, the moral sentiments 
included. The one process must go on concur- 
rently with the other. Any pretence to educate 
while we ignore the training of the heart and 
feelings is a fatal fallacy. Virtue and love are no 
less the fundamentals of a Christian teaching than 
they are a necessity of all teaching. 

Possibly, however, the day may come when 
the distinction which we now draw between the 
moral and intellectual powers will be found un- 
philosophical, and, in fact, without any real exist- 
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ence : when it will rather be believed that mental 
enlightenment culminates in an intense perception 
of the supremacy of the moral sentiment. This 
indeed appears to be the dominant idea of our 
holy Religion ; assumed rather than argued in the 
Pauline Epistles. 

Impressed then with the importance of ac- 
counting the moral and intellectual elements in 
our constitution to be one and indivisible, we pro- 
ceed to consider the manner of dealing with the 
mind as a whole, the depository as it is, in some 
mysterious way, of all our faculties and feelings. 

Attention to the strengthening of the mental 
powers is every year more necessary, for they are 
every year more in request. Without indulging 
in any common-places about the superiority of 
mind over matter, we may say that great muscular 
development, except in such degree as conduces 
to strong health, is not required in civilized life. 
The strength of the gladiator or the athlete, 
though interesting as an anatomical curiosity, would 
now be of little value. The arm of Milo would 
not in these days immortalize its possessor. He 
must be content if it earned him bread. Ma- 
chinery has superseded the necessity of Herculean 
strength ; and though the thews and sinews of the 
navvy are not to be despised, yet it is only in ex- 
ceptional cases that it can be necessary or desir- 
able to extract horse powers from a man. Nay, 
even in war, the last of the operations in which 
you would suppose it could be dispensed with, 
bodily strength is becoming less important, though 
I do not say it is of no importance. It is prin- 
cipally valuable as united with strong healthy 
which it generally is, though not always. But on 
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the mere physical strength of the oombatants, the 
fate of battles does not now depend. A regiment 
of Folyphemuses would have had verj little effect 
in turning the scale in the Crimean war ; certainly 
not a tenth part of that which one single indi- 
vidual produced, who by his ingenuity increased 
the range of the deadly Mini^ rifle, and gave it its 
nnerrini precision. Indeed these and similar in- 
ventions, by reducing war to a science, and making 
success a question of superior knowledge and of 
capital, will, it is to be hoped, graduidly make 
protracted contests impossible. Quod det Deus! 

This relative superiority of intellect over brute 
strength must go on increasing. The rulers of 
the world must be the men of the large minds, 
and they ought to be. To provide, therefore, that 
no check take place in the expansion of that un- 
derstanding by which, first, man is distinguished 
from the beasts, and, secondly, diflerent races of 
men one from another, and to eliminate from our 
educational schemes anything which can have 
such unfortunate tendency, is a clear duty. 

Now among many things in our instructional 
systems which, in detail, seem of questionable 
expediency, I would first enquire, generally, 
whether there be not too constant an application 
of stimulus to the mental faculties, especially in 
those persons with whose education the most con- 
scientious pains are taken ; and this, with little or 
no discontinuance, from the age of five or six up 
even to twenty or twenty-one, the time at which 
a young man takes his degree at College. The 
question is, whether this course of mental excita^ 
tion, especially administered in the case of those 
who show signs of talent, and of whom parents 
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* and tutors augur great things, be the best calou- 
lated to produce ultimately, that is, in the ma- 
tured man or woman, the vigour of understanding 
whiob education is designed to promote. 

For the sake of arrangement, I will divide 
what I shall venture to offer to you into three 
periods: 

I. Childhood. 
n. Boyhood. 
m. Youth, and Eablt Maxhood. 

It will be almost exclusively of the education of 
the male sex that I shall speak, because it is in 
the system at present pursued with them that I 
entertain misgivings in regard to its ulterior con- 
sequences. 

CHILDHOOD. 

I will delay you but a short time on the period 
of childhood. It is now pretty generally admitted 
that teaching very young children, to the extent 
to which it has of late years been the fashion to 
attempt it, is a complete mistake. '^ Science made 
eaey^ is still rather too hard. *^ Philosophy in 
Sport j^ somehow or other the child thinks no sport 
at all ; very bad fun. Moreover, little Johnny sees 
through your insidious attempts to instil a lecture 
under the guise of amusement. Possibly he has 
known what it is to have his physic given him at 
bedtime carefully concealed under currant jelly. 
At all events philosophy, ever so much covered 
up, is not palatable to him. He evinces a decided 
preference for ^^ Jack the Oiant Killer," and "The 
Little Old Woman that rode on a Broom," and 
probably that class of literature 19 really after all 
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the best adapted to him. The imagination must 
have its food as well as the reason; it is just as 
much the gift of Ood ; and it comes earlier in life; 
and the beneficial influence it is intended to exert 
over us has been too much forgotten. Though 
not a believer in the v^isdom of our ancestors, I 
think that, in this particular, they were wiser than 
we, and that we must come round to their plans 
again. 

It is probable that any exercise of the brain at 
all, beyond what is merely amusing to the child, 
ought to be avoided up to seven years of age. 
Short studies and long intervals of play are what 
nature dictates, aud we must not do violence to 
her. The highly-educated mothers of the pre- 
sent day seem to me to err grievously in this 
respects They forget that what is but an hour or 
so by the clock, seems an age to the child ; and 
they will let a child sit by them, torturing its poor 
little brain over a sum in simple addition, or 
squeezing its minute fingers together in the vain 
attempt to construct a pothook, though in a few 
years it would accomplish with ease and pleasure 
what is now so inexpressibly irksome. No time 
is gained by this whatever. And if it were, what 
care ought we not to take, while the tissues of the 
brain are in an almost pulpy state, and the sutures 
of the cranium actually unclosed, that we do not, 
by undue pressure, interfere with the marvellous 
process which is then going on in that little crea- 
ture's head! ^^My good lady,'' said a medical 
friend the other day, seeing something of this sort, 
*^ you would not allow that child, so careful are 
you of it, to eat a single extra piece of bread and 
butter, lest it should overload its stomach; do 
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you know that you are overloading a far more 
delicate organ ?*' Unfortunately, a mother, when 
she has great notions of the importance of early 
study, is likely to have her views confirmed by 
the conscientious governess, who, coming into the 
family a few years later, considers it her duty to 
keep all the young people steadily at work. She 
knows, perhaps, little of the structure of the brain, 
but she knows fiill well that her credit depends 
on crowding into her young pupils, in a given 
number of years, a great quantity of 'ologies. So 
she sets to work with all diligence ; and perhaps, 
poor woman, she has a sad and almost vindictive 
recollection how hard she was made to work in 
her young days. 

Our practice cannot be quite right in this 
respect, or Pestalozzi must have been very far 
wrong, and he is no mean authority. Speaking 
of the desirableness of encouraging the habit of 
observation in a child in preference to setting it 
down to books, he says, ^' Point de livres, ou tres 
peu de livres, Tenfant est son livre a lui meme, — 
il agit au lieu de lire.'' One laments often to see 
the children of our operatives put to premature 
manual labour, but I really think that the mental 
tasks which parent^ of the higher class permit to 
be imposed, are quite as prejudicial to the growth 
of the ^^ mens sana in corpore sano.'' 

I do not however wish to press this, or indeed 
anything that I shall have to say, unduly. Pro- 
bably the truth lies between the two courses ; and 
we have in these days a great number of admirably 
contrived books, with pictorial lessons, which 
amuse the child, and gently lead it on, and beyond 
this we ought not to go. These publications have 
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been called forth by the Infant Schools, which, as 
they are now conducted, by certificated mistresses 
carefully trained in the management of children 
and warned against over-teaching, are very valu- 
able subsidiaries to other schools in our large 
towns ; and children often remain in them till six 
or seven years of age. The benefit of training to 
the mistresses is, in fact, mainly seen by correcting 
the besetting desire to over- teach. Having been 
asked some years ago to preach for an Infant 
School, I stated in the course of my sermon, by 
way of recommending the Institution to my hearers, 
that we only attempted to teach the rudiments of 
reading, but that we made a great point of winning 
the children into ways of obedience and gentle- 
ness, and making them kind, good-tempered, and 
cleanly. But I found the mistress afterwards 
quite up in arms. She thought her school had 
been very much depreciated. "Why, sir," she 
said, " I teach them geometry, and some of the 
little dears have nearly finished it." But this 
polishing off of a science at an Infant School, I 
need scarcely say, is not attempted by those 
mistresses who have had the advantage of the 
training and the warnings to which I have ad- 
verted ; if it were, I should decidedly welcome a 
return to the old system, when the good dame, 
being asked how she could possibly, with such a 
small payment, make her school remunerative, 
naively replied, "Why, sir, it is but little they 
pays me, and it is but little I teaches 'em." 

One thing especially (taking the matter seri- 
ously,) we ought to be on our guard against in 
appointing an instructress in a family. Her prin- 
cipal object, and a natural one, as opinions go, 
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will be to meke forward children. But a judicious 
parent will not wish this for his child. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I may 
be permitted to make one suggestion connected 
with it, to those charged with the well-being of 
the rising generation. Remove from a child, as 
much as possible, all gloomy influences — all 
sources of sorrow. Sorrow, which is so saddening 
to older persons, is misery to them^ and, if they 
are frequently subjected to it, is likely to affect 
the tone of their mind very unfavourably. In 
some families no care is taken to prevent the 
young children from being cognizant of all the 
vexations or troubles which may happen to the 
parents. But this seems very injudicious. It is 
better to spare their feelings, except on the occur- 
rence of such affliction as it may be necessary 
and proper to communicate to them. Happy for 
the child when these occasions are few; for we 
know not how long a mother's tears will haunt its 
little mind. '^Here come the children from their 
games," says the Lady in attendance, in one of 
diose touching passages in Medea, when the 
heart-stricken queen is expected to appear, ^^ Here 
come the children ; happily unconscious of their 
mother's grief, for scenes of sorrow are unsuitable 
to a child." I wish I could translate more 
worthily for my female hearers, the beautiful ex- 
pression of Euripides ; but it is really not to be 
rendered in our language. My classical auditors 
will recognize the passage which occurs at the 
beginning of the play ; 

'AXX' ^tSc TTcubeg €K Tpo\av vtiravfievoi 
KOK&v' v4a yap (f>povTU ovk aKyeip </^iXcA. 
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BOYHOOD AND SCHOOL. 

It is, however, in an age beyond childhood 
that I am disposed to think more serious errors 
are peimitted to exist in.our systems of training. 

We will proceed to speak of the period of life 
usually spent at school, and most commonly, in 
the higher and upper middle classes, at a board- 
ing school. It would range from twelve to six- 
teen or eighteen years of age, and might be 
spent, we will say, at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby, or one of the great public schools, or in 
some of those proprietary establishments which 
are gradually acquiring an almost equal reputa- 
tion. Let me first state that I am in the main a 
great approver of public schools. But it is quite 
consistent with this to believe that they have many 
faults, and also that there are certain descriptions 
of minds to which they are quite unsuitable. 
Their merits are patent, while their defects are 
less admitted and less known. The laws of 
honour existing in them, and discouraging what- 
ever is mean and sneaking — the prevalence of a 
species of public opinion, and the erection by it 
of a standard of conduct which, though perhaps 
not the highest, is founded on a rough good sense, 
and pretty roughly enforced too by the boys 
themselves — all these things are calculated to 
form manly characters, and make a public school 
a good preparation for action in a wider world. 
In these points Tom Brown's views are very just, 
and deserve all their popularity. 

But in considering the fitness of that species 
of education in the sense which our subject re- 
quires, it must be first asked whether the uniform 
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and unacoommodating discipline — indispensable, 
I admit, where great numbers are taught and 
trained together — but making no allowances for 
different physical powers of application, for va- 
riety of temperament, or other points in which 
boys differ so widely— does not in fact interfere, 
in many instances, with the natural course of de- 
velopment of the higher powers of the mind. 
While it suits some natures, it undoubtedly per- 
plexes others, and it affords little or no opportu- 
nity to the master to study individual minds, and 
shape his course of instruction accordingly. This, 
perhaps, is the greatest objection to large schools. 
Still it would be less felt if a boy of genius could 
be left a little to himself in them, because such a 
one, with but very little external help, is able to 
work out his own course. But this cannot be ; 
all his lessons must be got at a given time, how- 
ever distasteful the particular subject may be, or 
be disinclined for it at the moment. He is in a 
sort of treadwheel. He musi grind on, or the 
revolving machine breaks his shins. He must 
enter heartily into the work, or he is victimised 
by it. Now, although 1 do not deny that this 
sort of discipline sharpens the wits of some boys, 
high-spirited boys, yet I think there are many 
who are quite cowed by it. Some minds, and 
those the most original, do not really seem able 
to bear a constant routine. We know moreover, 
how agreeable as well as salutary to some dis- 
positions are opportunities of solitude, and we 
would prefer not to see such boys always involved 
in the hurly-burly of numbers. If to this we add, 
what is well knovm, that there are certain severi- 
ties which boys have to endure from one another 
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at public schools, and which bear hard upon the 
delicate and timid, I do think that among the 
numbers which issue from those establishments, 
there will be a considerable portion whose educa- 
tion cannot be said to have been by any means 
successfully conducted. 

But other questions now rise up, which apply 
equally to private or public education, and call 
our attention to what the proper subjects are in 
which we should instruct, and in what order they 
should come. 

Let it then be first borne in mind that some 
faculties are developed much more early in life 
than others, and that the last which appear in any 
strength are the reasoning or the inductive powers. 
A boy will have memory — often wonderful verbal 
memory — ^before he has the least power whatever 
of tracing a course of connected reasoning. On 
this account language, which depends much on 
quick and retentive memory, is very properly 
made to precede the study of pure mathematics, 
or sciences requiring the inductive powers. Facts, 
however, in experimental science and in natural 
history are a very suitable portion of the teaching 
even of very young persons, and excite their in- 
terest exceedingly ; and are therefore more proper 
than the study of the deeper parts of grammar, 
which are, in fact, not suitable for the mind at 
nearly so early an age as they are usually enforced. 
For grammar, being, as it were, the philosophy of 
language, is a very abstruse study, and thi» has 
suggested the system called the Hamiltonian, by 
which the words of a language are nearly all 
learned and stored up before grammar is attempted. 
I do not give any opinion as to which is the best 
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course; we may take bints from both; but we 
should be on our guard against retaining from 
mere habit what may be only an imperfection in 
the system of the old schoolmen. They originated 
all our methods of teaching centuries ago, and 
they had no taste for anything but lingual and 
grammatical subtleties. 

But the faculty of memory, though it be well 
to take advantage of its coming so early, is much 
too hardly pressed by the practice of some schools. 
It is a great temptation to a schoolmaster who 
may be overworked or indolently inclined, to have 
recourse to long '^ repetition '' tasks, because it 
economises his own time. It keeps a whole class 
actively employed, and costs him a very little 
time to hear, what it has cost them a very long 
time, comparatively, to learn. This is a very 
different thing from labouring with boys and 
patiently solving their difficulties. 

I am quite aware that this exercise, in its de- 
gree, is very useful ; that to commit passages to 
memory in a language conduces to a thorough 
acquaintance with it, and a power of composing 
in it. But this is carried beyond all bounds in 
some schools. In that in which I was educated * 
it was the custom once a year that boys in the 
middle and lower classes should repeat all the 
Latin and Greek poetry they had learned in the 
year, with such addition to it of fresh matter as 
each boy could accomplish. So much did our 
place in the school depend on success in this, and 
so severe was the rivalry, that although we were 
then only about fourteen years of age, the usual 
quantity for the boys to repeat was from six to eight 

• Winchester. 
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thousand lines, whicb we did in eigbt different 
lessons, and it took about a week to hear us. 
One boy, in my year, constraed and repeated the 
enormous quantity of fourteen thousand lines of 
Homer, Horace, and Virgil; I heard him say it; 
the master dodged him about very much, but he 
scarcely ever missed a single word. One won- 
ders in what chamber of the brain it could possi- 
bly have been stored away ! 

Now, I do not think that this excessive strain 
on the mnemonic faculty is calculated to strengthen 
it ; nor do I believe that this or any other faculty 
ought to be so severely pressed. I have a lively- 
recollection of the long-sustained exertion it re- 
quired ; how, week after week, we rose early, and 
late took rest, in our anxiety to outstrip otiiers, 
upon which our station in the school, and, I may 
say, the iread of many of us depended. The 
labour was indeed enormous. This custom is, 
I hope, now, though not given up, modified. Boys 
ought to be rather repressed than encouraged 
in such a trial. Do not send them out into the 
world with minds overweighted, and with things 
which after all are, in such an excess, not needed. 
Education, as a rule, ought to be directed more 
to what elicits thought and encourages observa- 
tion, than what crowds the memory. Feats of 
repetition, as such, are but poor offerings to the 
goddess of wisdom ; a rendering unto Minerva, 
as it were, only a lip service. 

There is something, it may be here observed, 
in that which we call memory^ which is quite un- 
explained. It seems not correct to describe it as 
a faculty of the mind. It is rather an instniment by 
which the faculties of the mind arrange acquired 
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knowledge. This is probable, from the fact that 
people remember best that which interests them 
most; as a musician will remember and reproduce 
a beautiful air, though he may have only heard it 
played once. In combination with other powers, 
strong memory produces the giants of literature, 
as Gibbon and Lord Macaulay. But it has fre- 
quently a sort of morbid activity on some points, 
co-existing with extreme general stupidity. Cases 
of this kind are not at all uncommon. There was 
a man in my father's parish who could remember 
the day when every person had been buried in 
the parish for thirty-five years, and could repeat 
with unvarying accuracy the name and age of the 
deceased, and the mourners at the funeral. But 
he was a complete fool. Out of the line of burials 
be had not one idea, could not give an intelli- 
gible reply to a single question, nor be trusted 
even to feed himself. 

But however mysterious may be some of the 
operations of memory, it is certain that to over- 
tax that valuable power in youth, is the way to 
give it a feeble maturity. Making its appearance 
before the reasoning faculties, it conspires with 
them as they gradually come into play, and, if 
unimpaired, is their best ally in their most im- 
portant achievements. 

If, however, errors are made by the over-work- 
ing of the memory at a time of life when it is un- 
doubtedly strong and active, more serious mis- 
takes are fallen into by attempting to call out 
faculties which are as yet not at all, or only im- 
perfectly, developed. When we put boys to the 
study of high mathematics, and institute trying 
examinations for them, we are endeavouring to 
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obtain results from the mind which it ought not 
to be expeoted at that time of life to give, and 
which it is very likely to be injured by attempting 
to give. For not only may a general confused- 
ness be caused, but the development of that par- 
ticular faculty, which we are thus endeavouring 
prematurely to bring out, is likely to be impeded 
and checked. On this point let us hear Dr. Mayo 
speak, a physician entided to give an opinion on 
such a subject. Adverting to the youth of men 
who had been remarkable in after life for reason- 
ing powers, he says: — ^^As minds of this class 
ripen and attain the requisite conditions, the in- 
ductive power, the great acquisitive instrument, 
will, in its turn, be developed ; and this has often 
occurred with unexpected strength, if no ex^ 
haustive stimulants have been prematurely ap- 
plied.^^ ^' I have known," he continues, for he is 
writing on the causes of insanity, ^'I have known 
the seeds of intellectual disorder sown by this 
dangerous anticipation of an undeveloped element 
of tJbe mind." I think this passage is pregnant 
with warning. But the warning is disregarded 
every day ; disregarded often in private education, 
and necessarily unattended to in large schools ; 
because, in them, a boy is placed in a certain 
class, and must take all the work required in that 
class, without discrimination whether there be 
not portions of it for which he has as yet no 
aptitude. Let then the words of a man who has 
studied the human mind in all its phases of health 
and disease, be well pondered ; and if you have 
anything in your school or college arrangement 
which militates against the warnings of experience, 
do not persevere in it, but see if it be not capable 
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of better adjustment. For although the extreme 
penalty of insanity, which is pronounced to be 
the consequence of forestalling '^ an undeveloped 
element of the mind,'* would perhaps ensue in 
very few cases, yet we must suppose that the 
practice is always more or less injurious. 

Forbear, then, we say, from pressing abstruse 
studies while the intellectual powers are not yet 
ripe for them. You cannot generate those powers ; 
wait a little ; wait till they are developed in their 
natural time, rather than strive to accelerate them 
by unseasonable stimulants. And that you may 
do all this more willingly, remember the intimate 
sympathy which the mind has with the body, and 
that its Almighty Creator has given it powers ap- 
propriate only to its age — infantile in the child, 
manly in the adult, enfeebled in the decline of 
life. When this is impressed upon us as strongly 
as it ought to be, we shall never attempt to put 
boys' brains to do men's work. 

We know not, indeed, probably we never shall 
know, in what mysterious way the mind and the 
brain are connected, but we are, I suppose, all 
agreed that it is only through the brain that the 
mind can act, and that upon the healthy condition 
of this organ depend all mental manifestations. 
In the time of man's ignorance, it was thought 
that by weakening or depressing the body you 
heightened the powers of the mind, and we are 
told that Plato chose for the site of his gymna- 
sium the least salubrious spot in the whole neigh- 
bourhood of Athens, because he supposed that a 
sound condition of bodily health was unfavour- 
able to mental culture. If this is true, it 
curiously shews how little the principles of phy- 
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sical science were understood by the ancients^ 
even by the wisest and best of them. 

But tutors and masters, even when quite alive 
themselves to the dangers of over-teaching, are 
pressed on by the necessity of competing with 
other schools, and have often also much to con- 
tend against in the injudicious requests of parents. 
Paterfamilias, at forty or fifty years of ag^, find- 
ing in conversation with his cotemporaries at his 
dinner parties, that a little knowledge of physical 
science, or perhaps of moral and ethical philo- 
sophy, would help him on a bit, writes up to the 
schoolmaster, ^^ I do hope you will push my son 
on well in his moral philosophy; I wish I had 
learned more of it when / was a boy." But Pater- 
familias ought to be reminded that moral philoso- 
phy is not learned in boyhood, nor, except very 
rudimentally, in youth ; and that perhaps if he 
had taken a little more pains with himself in the 
twenty or thirty years which have elapsed since 
he was at school or college he would not find 
himself now so non-plussed. When we hear it 
said, as we often do, that youth only is the time 
for learning, and that you cannot learn afterwards, 
the opinion proceeds either from persons who 
have taken no pains with themselves, or from those 
who were so satiated with study in youth that 
having once escaped from it they had no taste 
for continuing it. In the latter case the object 
of early teaching has been quite perverted, which 
is not so much to pour in information, as to con- 
struct a foundation on which knowledge may be 
gradually accumulated in life. 

In some schools it is customary for the boys 
to write a criticism on parts of a classical author ; 
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a book of Homer, for instance, or a Oreek play. 
Now, so far as my observation of schools has 
^gone, there is no exercise which is done so ill ; 
and the reason seems to be intelligible enough, 
that the mind is not then capable of that species 
of analytical composition. A young scholar will 
have an implicit belief in the beauties of Homer, 
and will really enjoy them, but to require him to 
become a censor is to confuse the knowledge he 
already possesses, and, in fact, to invert the natural 
process by which the youth gathers information, 
by looking trustfully to the models set before him. 
It should also be borne in mind that tasks in- 
judiciously selected, are not merely negatively 
useless and waste of time, but very discouraging 
to a youth, who finds something expected of him 
which he cannot produce. 

Now this particular error, if I am right in 
thinking it one, when it is committed by intelligent 
schoolmasters, appears to me to arise from a very 
natural reason. A master sees, as we all do, that 
a critique in the Edinburgh, we will say, or Quar- 
terly, forming a brilliant essay in itself, is the per- 
fection of literary skill and refinement; or that 
the power of producing a series of telling articles 
in a newspaper, on some subject of public interest 
is a most enviable power, and withal very difficult 
of attainment; and then be does not feel easy 
unless he is giving his boys a preparation for it, 
for it seems that a good education ought to have 
reference to it. But the mistake, for I must think 
it one, is in supposing that this accomplishment 
can be forwarded by any premature attempts to 
exercise the pupil in that particular species of 
composition, which can, in fact, only be the result 
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of general mental cultivation. The stones com- 
posing the capital of a fine column, the crowning 
effort of the designer's skill, could not have beei\ 
properly introduced into its foundation. Pardon- 
able, indeed, it is in an instructor to desire to 
train up a pupil to rank among those writers who 
have been gracefully called ^^ the unacknowledged 
leaders of mankind ;'' but mental progress is a 
series of steps, and the top flight is best reached 
— not by an unnatural stride, but — by steadily 
ascending through each necessaiy gradation. 



YOUTH AND COLLEGE. 

Let US pass on then to another of these educa- 
tional stages. You will have perceived that the 
view which I take of my subject is, that the minds 
of the young — of those, at all events, who possess 
the greatest talents and promise of distinction — 
are too severely tried in their growth. If it be 
doubtful whether the process of mental stimula- 
tion, begun so early and continued so long, does 
conduce to the strength of the mind in maturer 
years, it is well that the subject should be care- 
fully examined, lest by the force of custom, ag- 
gravated by increasing competition, we drifb into 
practices less and less reconcilable with natural 
laws and psychological principles. We must 
conform ourselves to theniy for they vdll not 
accommodate themselves to us. 

It is of the training for the learned professions, 
as conducted now, that I shall have to speak, be- 
cause, with most other persons, education, in the 
sense usually understood, ends with the school. 
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The Universities are the great nurseries for 
those who are to enter the professions, and to 
be engaged in prosecuting the severer studies 
through which men become lawyers, physicians, 
or divines. They are also the seminaries in which 
most of our statesmen and prominent senators 
have been educated. They are, in a manner, a 
continuation of the public schools, and possess 
many of the advantages which we have described 
as belonging to those important and truly English 
institutions. Deeply indebted to them myself for 
whatever opportunity I may have had in life, I can 
never speak of them and their munificent Founders 
without offering at least one word as a preliminary 
tribute, in ptam memoriam. 

But my concern with them now is in their 
bearing upon the enquiry, What is the best mode 
of training in youth to secure mental vigour in 
manhood ? 

It must be borne in mind that the Universities 
give the tone to the whole education of the 
country. The plans which they adopt, the schools 
imitate — in the subjects which they require, the 
schools must take care that their scholars be well 
prepared. So that whatever their system be, its 
influence must be very extensive. The learned 
conductors of those great establishments conscien- 
tiously and earnestly exert themselves, not only 
in the laborious work of tuition, but in devising 
plans by which they may extend the sphere of 
their instruction to new branches of science and 
literature, and render their course of study as 
complete as possible. But the question is whether 
there be not beyond all this, though much con- 
nected with it, a further subject of inquiry, still 
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little understood, and which no one engaged in 
education ever seems to think of investigating. 

Let it first be agreed what it is that you re- 
quire in education. Your object is not to ascer- 
tain how much young men can be made to do, 
what wonderful feats of talent and industry they 
can perform, but to provide that the mind, by 
wise alternations of labour and rest, by moderate 
exercise apportioned to its existings powers, may 
be so instructed and trained as to acquire its ut- 
most ultimate matured strength. Anything ex- 
cept this, anything to increase the celebrity of a 
particular school or university by giving the high- 
est immediate results which the mental exertions 
of their scholars can be made to produce, is all 
quite beside the real object and purpose of educa- 
tion. It is simply mischievous. 

And herein consists one of the difficulties in 
which this question is involved. It is the im- 
mediate result to which conductors of education 
are accustomed to look. Their reputation de- 
pends, in the eye of nine-tenths of the world, on 
die mass of information they can succeed in 
proving their pupils to possess when they leave 
their hands. But the good or bad consequences 
of any given course of study on the physical or 
mental state do not, probably, manifest themselves 
till some years afterwards, when school days are 
almost forgotten, and time has rendered it more 
difficult to trace the connexion between the effect 
and the cause. This renders it unfortunately 
more probable that errors in any educational sys- 
tem may go on for a long series of years without 
being detected, or at least without attracting any 
general observation. 
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Now I take it to be undeniable that the ex- 
aminations at the Universities — coming thick upon 
a young man's head almost as soon as he arrives 
there, and gradually increasing in frequency and 
difficulty during his three and a half years of 
residence, until the final conflict for his degree — 
do form altogether an ordeal which, as it is con- 
ducted in the present day, is unexampled in its 
severity. Throughout the whole time, if he be of a 
high order of intellect, he will be pitted against well- 
matched candidates for the honours which most 
vividly excite a young man's ambition. It will be 
said, no doubt, that this severe struggle is un- 
avoidable; that the competition of the present 
time necessitates it ; and to this, I am willing to 
confess that I have not a ready reply to make. 
But if we cannot see our way to a remedy, we 
shall at all events: do something if we point out 
that an evil exists. 

It is sometimes asserted by those who fully 
admit the danger of long sustained mental labour 
in youth, that our students, though they read 
much higher than formerly, yet, having greater 
facilities for doing so by better books and other 
assistances, are not in reality more hardly tasked. 
But this I cannot by any means admit. I believe 
the absolute labour undergone by them is incom- 
parably greater than it was in the last century, 
when our high mathematicians and scholars, though 
of course studious young men, did not make any- 
thing like the sacrifices which their present suc- 
cessors must make if they are to keep their ground 
in this battle of life ; a battle which we must all 
meet, but which they are compelled to encounter, 
as I think, too soon, and with great risk of injury 
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to that inTalaable weapon with which they con- 
tend. 

Trace an expectant Wrangler, one who hopes 
to be in the first ten, or an expectant First Glass 
man, into his rooms, and notice what is his daily 
work, what his consumption of midnight oil ; his 
protracted mental labour ; his privation of healthy 
exercise. Gall to mind what the extent of know- 
ledge acquired by these youths really is. You 
will see that every branch of natural science, as 
well as mathematics, must have been explored, 
and in a great measure mastered; or, if the 
student be striving for classical honours, that the 
most critical and minute knowledge of the com- 
plicated languages of Greece and Rome will be 
demanded of him, and an acquaintance with their 
abstruse authors. He must have acquired a 
facility of composing either in their prose or 
poetry, must have spent his weeks and months 
over the elaborate logic of Aristotle, and the en- 
tangled choruses of iEschylus. This is no mode- 
rate labour. True, we must all have our trials in 
life ; we are sent here to bear them ; yet it is a 
fair enquiry whether there be not parts of our 
present educational system which intensify these 
trials to a most unnecessary degree. 

But observe that youthinl student farther, when 
it comes within the last week before, we will say, 
a Cambridge degree examination, and when his 
face is haggard and pale — or farther still, when 
the trial has begun and continued a few days^ and 
the young men have measured themselves one 
against another, and begin to know pretty well 
that between some four or five the case is doubt- 
ful for the great prize — the Senior Wranglership — 
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when each is aware that every nerve must be 
strained, every faculty taxed to its utmost. — Did 
you ever see the Derby run for ? how tremendous 
are the last few plunges of the winners, as they 
answer to the last whip or spur ! One thinks that 
the very backbone of the animal must give way. 
Aye, and you may break down a mind, as well as 
dislocate a vertebra, and much more easilv ; and 
what are whip and spur compared with the in- 
citements of ambition ? * I do think we ought to 
have a more merciful treatment towards these 
high-mettled young men. Of some of them the 
mental powers do not survive in the same degree 
of vigour; and I cannot but think that all are 
more or less injuriously affected by it. No doubt 
you will point to instances of splendid exceptions, 
and it would be remarkable indeed if there were 
not such ; but I believe that they are exceptions ; 
and that the rule is that men who have gone 
through such a severe discipline in youth have 
disappointed in mature life their early promises. 
The exceptions will probably be the cases of those 
blest with great natural strength of constitution ; 
for it cannot be denied that examinations, and the 
course of labour preparatory to them, are, in 
fact, rapidly becoming tests, not so much of talent 
or industry, as of the powers of physical endurance. 
And all this in the face of the perfectly well 
known truth, that the mind ought to be treated 
just as the body, kept in activity with wholesome 
and moderate exercise, but never overstrained. 

In this regard the Oxford classification is pre- 
ferable, by which all the men of each class are 
arranged, in the class, alphabetically. Every 

• Note A, Appendix. 
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candidate who comes up to a certain required 
standard is placed in the first class without refer- 
ence to his competitors, and thus this internecine 
struggle between mail and man is avoided. If 
the objection which I venture to urge to the more 
highly competitive plan at Cambridge be valid, it 
is one which ought not to be looked upon lightly. 
Remember, these are your picked men ; it is be- 
cause they have shown promise of great talents, 
in the most cases, that they are sent to the Uni- 
versity, as the beginning of what, it is hoped, 
may be a great career. Ought you not to be 
careful lest there be anything in your system 
which is calculated to weaken their powers, or to 
dim the lights which were intended to enlighten 
mankind ? 

Consider, moreover, what the age is during 
which these sharp trials are going on. From 
about seventeen to twenty or twenty-one. Just 
those years when nature is recovering herself from 
the great effort of growth, and the mind partakes 
of the body's lassitude ;« when it would seem 
reasonable to allow the constitution a certain 
degree of indulgence and bland treatment, while 
it is gathering up its powers for the future work 
of life. But in these very critical years it is put 
to the severest strains which it could possibly 
have to bear. 

To propose to modify the intensity of this 
emulation at Cambridge by the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of Oxford, and thus merge the Senior 
Wrangler among six or eight others indistinguish- 
ably, is deemed a great heresy at that University. 
One scarcely dares to broach it within the academic 
precincts. No doubt it would diminish the ecldt 
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of their annual Tripos, to which the thrilling con- 
test for the Senior Wranglership so much con- 
tributes. But surely that ought not to weigh, if 
higher interests are at stake. In after life the 
Dsan of genius would be sure to find his due 
place, and would bring a sounder intellect to the 
cause of human progress, than if his mind had 
had more stringent calls made upon it, and every 
conceivable stimulus applied to it at the early age 
of twenty-one. 

Remember, what we want to secure and pre- 
serve is vigour of mind. It is the rich ore which 
is so important. Such a nugget as that which we 
saw in the Crystal Palace last year, is worth all 
the washings of all the sands of Pactolus. Men- 
tal richness is a quality, the want of which no 
degree of artificial culture can ever supply. So, 
when you discover the mineral that will give a 
large yield, take care you do not damage it in the 
smelting. 

It will be obvious that I join not in the cry 
which is sometimes senselessly raised against our 
Universities that they do not keep pace with the 
times. My fear is rather the reverse, whether 
they do not too faithfully represent the compe- 
tition and struggle which is going on in the nation 
at large, under the fi*ee institutions of that country, 
in which they hold so influential a position. 

It may be noticed also, in relation to this subject, 
that most great minds are eminently placid and 
reflective. They are little disposed to jostle with 
others, they pursue calmly and deliberately their 
own course of thought. The quick apprehension 
and rapid execution requisite for success in an 
examination, which must always be, in some 
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measure, a match against time, puts them out 
altogether. You may see this sometimes rather 
amusingly exemplified, if you have ever observed 
a youth (whom you may know to be of greater 
calibre than those under examination with him, 
yet) sitting and doing nothing, and, as it were, 
quite hors de combat. There he sits, confused 
with the brisk rattle of the small musquetry of 
pens going on around him, as his busy com- 
petitors knock off the propositions in the paper in 
a rapid succession ; while he can^t get his great 
heavy guns to bear upon it. But let him alone ; 
allow him to choose his time ; do not shake his 
position by forcing him into action before he is 
ready, and at the age of twenty-five or thirty he 
will demolish many of those with whom in this 
slap-dash warfare he has no chance. 

Now let me not be misunderstood. This train- 
ing, no doubt, may be highly serviceable for 
making men quick and ready, able to produce 
their knowledge, and to push their way in the 
world. But I venture to put in a word for others 
of a different stamp. And if there be many 
minds, and they perhaps not the least profound, to 
whpm contests of this sort are quite unsuitable and 
discouraging, it becomes a question whether your 
system might not be accommodated to meet their 
peculiarities ; whether all need necessarily be 
thrown into the same crucible of early compe- 
tition. For although you may turn out an indefi- 
nite number of able schoolmasters, quick-witted 
lawyers, and ready debaters and politicians, that 
will be but a poor compensation to mankind if 
you should have spoiled a Newton. That greatest 
of astronomers, by the bye, as his biographers tell 
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us, did not begin to learn Euclid till he was 
nearly eighteen, when he came to Trinity College ; 
although in making little windmills and water- 
mills his boyhood had been very sedulously en- 
gaged. Possibly this late application to abstruse 
studies by the embryo philosopher, may not be 
without its significance. It cannot surely be un- 
important that we should notice the treatment 
under which that gigantic intellect grew. Per- 
haps the great cause of human progress may have 
had nothing to regret from the fact that a mind 
destined to leave its impress upon all generations, 
was permitted, in its earlier years, to nurse its 
mighty energies, subject to no severer trials than 
the mild discipline of the Grantham Grammar 
School. 

It has been remarked, that a very observable 
fact at the present day, is the comparative want 
of success of our presumedly best educated men. 
About thirty years ago, if I remember rightly, all 
the twelve Judges, except one, were men who had 
obtained degrees, many of them high honours at 
the University, the great majority at Cambridge. 
But it is now very different. The Judges and 
Advocates of the present day have struck into the 
profession from all sorts of bye-ways. When the 
learned Justice Coleridge retired a few months 
ago, there were some remarks incidentally made 
in the course of a well-deserved encomium of him 
in the Times, which bear so much on my subject, 
that you must permit me to read them. 

^' Whatever be the cause, whether it be that at 
the bar the field is simply enlarged by the inva- 
sion of self-taught and energetic genius from 
every side, or that the course of University study 
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is now too laborious aaid exhausting for young 
intellects^ certain it is that the old type of the 
academically distinguished Judge is now hardly 
to be found, and that with Mr. Justice Coleridge 
passes away another of a race which leaves no 
successors.'* I have no doubt that both causes 
have operated, but especially the latter. 

Again, however, the question occurs, how will 
you prevent this, which is not, in fact, your doing, 
but one of the inevitable results of competition ? 
Yet surely the difficulty, if great, cannot be insu- 
perable. You have it in your command to lay down 
what the curriculum of instruction should be ; is 
it impossible so to frame it that no young man 
should have the inducement to pursue the intel- 
lectual at the expense of the physical, to such a 
degree as to risk destroying both ? I should be 
soiTy that there should be no remedy ; if so, the 
evil will cure itself, for far-sighted parents when 
they see that the great intellectual successes in 
life do not attend those who have undergone these 
staggering contests in youth, will cease to submit 
their sons to an ordeal by which they may indeed 
gain a large meed of early applause, but at the 
expense of greater ultimate distinction. For 
education must and will be weighed by its bene- 
ficial results on the mature man. It may be 
made to combine that happy union of intellectual, 
moral, and physical training, which gives mental 
equilibrium and strength; or it may consist of 
intellectual labour carried to the point at which 
energy is lost and the true purpose of education 
defeated. I do not deny the uses of our com- 
petitive system in moderation, even at this early 
age, for some purposes. It is an effectual means 
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of discriminating between the idle and the indus- 
trious, and it enables you to elicit and to reward 
merit. But the question is whether the mill 
which you thus set up may not be turned on with 
such a force as not only to separate the meal from ' 
the husky but to grind all the goodness out of the 
grain itself. 

Indeed we all live too much under high pressure 
in the present day; in a breathless competition 
and hurry to be great, or perhaps to be rich. In 
the picture of English life there is a lamentable 
deficiency of what painters call " repose," without 
which, striking effects perhaps may be hit off, but 
nothing will be grand. In the world of letters or 
of business or of politics, strong minds continually 
succumb to the excitement which there is about 
their lives, at once the cause and the consequence 
of an over-wrought brain. I fear that the same 
effects are becoming perceivable in too many of 
our young men when they come out from school 
and college — and from the same cause. They 
have been bewildered rather than taught. 

But some one may here remind me, this is 
delicate ground to touch, '^incedis per ignes," you 
must say nothing which directly or indirectly will 
discourage studiousness in our young men. They 
will be too ready to catch at it. I grant that this 
is a question for us as elders, and I suppose we 
ought to have requested young men to shut their 
ears while we were debating it as philosophers, 
esoterically. But let them believe that we do not 
wish to abate by one jot their ardour in literary 
or scientific pursuits, and are only desirous of 
finding the means by which their exertions may 
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be made compatible with the preservation of 
sound constitutions and well-poised minds. * 



The subject assumes a greater importance now 
that this competitive wrestle is to be applied more 
widely, and extended to other departments. I 
do not dispute for a moment the expediency of 
that course. The time is come in England when 
we must have the best men in the best places. 
The only inquiry needed is, as to the right criterion 
by which to judge of them and select them. Ought 
then the sole test of superiority to be book 
learning, which, by the mere force of competition, 
must be pressed on and on into abstruser subjects, 
or a more deep acquaintance with the present 
subjects, every year? 1 would wish to speak 
most deferentially on this topic, but I have some- 
times thought that the increasing competition for 
appointments in India (for example) will increase 
the difficulty of our examinations until they re- 
quire from a young man such continuous appli- 
cation to books as is inconsistent with health. 
Beware, lest you do anything which may impair 
the stamina or the strength of one who is to live 
under the burning suns of India. He will require 
all. The same question perhaps may occur in 
regard to the admission to Woolwich, and the 
scientific departments of the army. Would it 
not be possible to introduce into the examination 
some of the elements of an advanced industrial 
school — to educate the hand as well as the head — 
60 that the brain may not have to bear hall? 
I believe, however, this is done now in a measure. 

* Note B, Appendix. 
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It irill be a trying contest, if it is to be a contest 
in intense siMdy, with all England for " the field.'' 

Unless caution be taken, there will, I fear, be 
,many ardent youths who will come oflF victorious 
in these trials, kept up by their courage — by 
sheer pluek — to the last, but with the seeds sown 
of future eonstitutional delicacy and perhaps of 
mental feebleness, for which nothing will compen- 
sate either them or the country whose interests 
they will ineffectually serve. Already symptoms 
begin to show themselves of coming struggles. 
We have animated letters in the Times from 
Head Masters, discussing the capabilities of their 
respective schools for the production of the suc- 
cessful candidates. So that not only scholar 
competes with scholar, but school with school, 
head master with head master, until one is ready 
to exclaim, I cry you mercy, gentlemen, lest, 
amongst yoti all, these poor boys be ground to 
powder ! 

Competition, it is true, is a necessity of our 
times. But if we admit that the object of educa- 
tion, rightly understood, is to develop all the 
po-wers of the body and the mind equably^ we 
shall consider competitive examinations valuable 
only in proportion as they enable us to determine 
the cases in which this important object has been 
most fully attained. Especially will care be re- 
quired lest, in the preparation for them, the organ 
of the mental powers be forced, in early life, into 
unnatural and diseased activity. 

In fact, the very merits of our schoolmasters 
at the present day, and their earnestness in their 
work, have the effect of increasing rather than 
modifying this difficulty. For they minister to 
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that excess of juvenile study, to which we look 
with apprehension. Our youtliy now-a-dajs, have 
certainly their education as it were ^^ turned on ** 
upon them. They are the raw material put in, 
to come out the complete manufactured article, to 
a given pattern, at a given day. It provides us 
with a plentiful stock on hand ; but let us exercise 
a little caution, lest we reduce all minds, so tested, 
to a dead level of mediocrity.^ 

GREAT MEN. 

Bear with me a few minutes longer, while I 
advert to a portion of my subject, without which, 
what I have said seems defective. 

I may be reasonably asked what evidence is 
there that the men who have been distinguished 
for strength of mind were not subjected to the 
same kind of discipline as that to which you take 
exception? Is it not true that those who have 
succeeded best, have been well known for early 
studiousness, begun in childhood perhaps, cer- 
tainly in boyhood, kept up through the period of 
youth by emulation with their equals, and tested 
from time to time in the arena with them ? 

Well, I must say that such is not the con- 
clusion which facts seem to warrant. I will not, 
however, bring before you any large number of 
instances, because I am aware that they might be 
met by counter instances, and no argument could, 
with exactness, be drawn from either the one or 
the other, so many disturbing circumstances neces- 
sarily intervene. I would rather place the weight 
of my case on the trustworthy deductions of 

• Note C, Appendix. 
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science, applied to the phenomena of mind. I 
may mention however in passing, a statistical 
fact, which appears suggestive. The sharp, quick- 
witted, clever men have been mostly bom and 
bred in towns ; while the great original thinkers, 
those who have extended the bounds of human 
knowledge, have been, speaking generally, country 
bred lads. This would seem to indicate that to 
produce the former character, early association 
with numbers and rivalry is favourable : while the 
less arti6cial life of the country, the opportunities 
afforded for reflection, and perhaps the invigora- 
tion from the pure fresh air, are conducive to the 
development of minds of the highest order and 
largest expansiveness. But to return. 

If I were to enumerate a few instances of 
men, who occur to one almost at hazard, as re- 
markable for powers of sustained thought, or for 
great original genius — such names as Newton, 
Bacon, Locke, Butler, Barrow, Milton, Kepler, 
Galileo, La Place, Leibnitz, Shakespeare, — I 
am unable to find any reason for believing them 
to have been subjected to such severities of early 
and continuous study as competition now enforces. 
In fact, youthful competition, as we understand it 
now, had not any existence in their days. I do 
not mean to lay stress on anecdotes of question- 
able authenticity, or I might refer to the current 
belief that Newton's mother pronounced Isaac at 
the age of twelve to be " good for little but rolling 
large stones" ; that Barrow, great mathematician 
as he was, no less than divine, made no successful 
early efforts, except such as were — I blush to 
say — pugilistic ; that the last application of the 
rod at Cambridge was to correct the moody idle- 
i2 
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ness (hear it not, ye nymphs of Parnassus !) of 
him whose brain was big with the rich spiritual 
philosophy and the gorgeous imagery of ^' Paradise 
Lost.^' Oh, what an incubation was that to be 
thus rudely interfered with ! Seriously, however, 
we do not find evidence that these men and others 
like them were subjected to severe mental contests 
in their youth ; and if these stories be fables they 
may not be entirely without their moral. You 
must do me the justice to remember that I am 
considering simply the question of mental strength, 
and what seems to favour its development. 

The Germans do not, I believe, admit the 
principle of competition at all into their Univer- 
sities: and although there are many things in 
which we should not wish to see our system 
assimilated to theirs, yet we must allow that they 
have produced some of the greatest scholars; and 
most profound thinkers of Europe. 

Of the eminent scholars of the middle age, a 
considerable number were self-taught^ as would 
be likely when instruction was dilfBcult to be 
obtained. Erasmus, the first Greek scholar of 
the Reformation, and whose writings had a large 
influence upon it, was of this class, avrodtdojcrof. 

Our own Shakespeare has left us no memorials 
of his early youth. It seems, however, pretty 
well ascertained that he went to school at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon ; and one of his biographers, 
speaking of his Schoolmaster, who was also the 
curate of a neighbouring village, pertinently re- 
marks, " Whether he did his duty to the young 
dramatist we cannot tell ; but he had at least one 
great merit — he did not ifoil that marvellous in- 
telleot.*' But biographers generally appear to 
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have a singular weakness on this point. They 
beat about for signs of early distinction in their 
hero, and seem disappointed if they can find none, 
concluding that he who was great in mature life 
must have been great also in childhood. This is 
somewhat like the amusing infirmity of the Roman 
historians, who, thinking it their duty to prove that 
Rome, so great in its manhood, had also a por- 
tentous infancy, bring the god Mars into requi- 
sition, and pronounce him the parent of their 
Romulus. 

No such attempt, however, has been made in re- 
cording the boyhood of Paley ; second only in intel- 
lect, if second to those enumerated. Paley's early 
days were indeed sufficiently humdrum. Angling, 
his principal study. What more contemplative than 
sitting on a bank, watching a float ! hours without 
a nibble ! If the mind requires to lie completely 
fallow at times, (as I believe it does,) what oppor- 
tunity can be finer ! When I see a knot of children, 
as one may sometimes in our streets, sprawling 
by the side of the kennel, and of the same colour 
as its contents — no schooling — " father no money 
to pay for any," — amidst such wretchedness and 
neglect, if ever I can extract a crumb of comfort, 
it is by thinking that, at all events, the mind is 
fallow, — not prematurely occupied in abstruse 
subjects ! — Well, well, perhaps we shall get a 
philosopher out of one of these gutters some day. 

But, as to Paley. His father was his teacher, 
a steady-going old Yorkshire clergyman, himself 
also an incorrigible disciple of Isaac Walton. 
When Paley first went up to Cambridge, he and his 
father rode thither on horseback. '^ I followed,'' 
he says, ^^on my pony." But the principles of 
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equitation do not appear to have been very well 
understood by the future moral philosopher ; for 
"on the way there," he mournfully admits, "I 
tumbled off seven times. At last my father got 
80 used to it, that when he heard a thump he 
would merely turn his head round and say, Take 
oare thy money doesn't drop out of thy pocket, 
my lad." Paley's sudden conversion to studious- 
ness in his third year, was caused by one of his 
friends* rushing into his room, and exclaiming, 
^^ PaJey I have had no sleep all night for thinking 
how foolish you are to let your great abilities lie 
dormant." Dormant they certainly had been, so 
far as regarded entering into any active compe- 
tition with his fellow-collegians; and we cannot too 
strongly reprehend idleness of any kind. Never- 
theless when we see an example of an intellect 
so vigorous so luminous in its maturity, we are 
I think bound to enquire through what process in 
early life it did, as a fact, eventually arrive at its 
perfection. It is in mental as in physical philo- 
sophy — we can gain no certain data, except by a 
long observation and record o{ facts: and even 
a single instance gives at least the negative 
evidence, that for a mind to arrive at extraor- 
dinary vigour, it is not an essential condition that 
it should be made to undergo rigorous ordeals in 
boyhood and early youth. An example may be 
faulty in many respects, and yet may exhibit a 
certain portion of truth, to which we should not 
shut our eyes. As parents or instructors of youth, 
we must take care to warn them against follies and 
vices, and from idleness by which those evils are 
proverbially engendered. But it is equally im- 
perative upon us to prescribe the measure of 
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mental exertion which is beneficial and safe, and 
peremptorily to forbid excess. 

One word more as to what has been advance d, 
of which the sum seems to be this. We contra- 
vene a great law of Providence when we attempt 
to accelerate those mental developments to which 
time alone can effectually conduct. Time is a 
necessary element in all things human. What- 
ever is to have strong roots must have deliberate 
growth. Nature desires to be assisted, not forced. 
By attempting to crowd too much teaching into 
too short a space of life, you simply obstruct 
her operations ; and with equally injurious conse- 
quences, whether in the age of childhood, boyhood, 
or youth. You cannot hasten what she in due 
time will achieve, although you may injure the 
machinery by which she is gradually and beau- 
tifully bringing her work to perfection. 
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APPENDIX. 



Note Ay p. 105. — Baceborses have now their train- 
ing begiin^ I am told, at ten months old. Nature is 
thus forestalled in order to save the pockets of the 
owners, in interest of money. By two and a half 
years of age a horse will have won perhaps two or 
three cups. But where is he then ? done up : useless, 
before his real strength has arrived : and you produce 
an attenuated animal, with no consolidated bone or 
muscle. Even so let us take care, lest we fall into the 
error of premature mental forcing, under the name of 
training. If we do, the minds of those so trained will 
be like the sapling oak, which by artificial culture may 
be " run up," tafi and lanky, but never attaining the 
solidity of the tree which by gradual and natural 
growth has fixed its roots in the soil. 



Note By p. 112. — Against one erroneous opinion 
which young men frequently entertain I cannot resist 
giving them a caution. They suppose that if they are 
reading hard, they ought also to take hard exercise. 
That the one will remedy the bad effect of the other. 
No mistake can be greater. Mental labour is very 
exhausting to the constitution. If while we are under- 
going it we take more out of ourselves by hard bodily 
exercise also, we do but increase the difficulty which 
the constitution has to meet. We light the candle at 
both ends. On occasions when any excessive labour 
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of the mind may be absolutely required of us, it is 
best to give the body comparative rest. Fresh air, but 
with ^ careful avoidance of fatigue, should be sought. 
But nothing is so recruiting after mental labour as sleep. 

Note C, p. 114. — An immense step was taken in 
the education of the poor when it was determined ;to 
teach the teachers. From the day when the Committee 
of Council on Education formed their plans, and dis- 
pensed their grants, we may date an entirely new era 
in the instruction of the humbler classes. 

Yet I doubt whether the question opened in the 
course of this Lecture be not becoming applicable to the 
training of our Pupil Teachers. A Pupil Teacher^ s 
labour is very considerable. He has to teach others 
all day, and himself all the evening. We hear with 
much concern that the average sickness and mortality 
among them is high. Nor is it satisfactory that so 
large a portion of them, when their apprenticeship is 
concluded, are found to secede to other employments 
than that for which so much pains have been taken 
in their education. Moderate labour invigorates the 
mind ; in excess only it creates distaste. We ought to 
be no parties to this error. Public systems of instruc- 
tion have their analogy with public sanitary laws ; and 
while you are bestowing infinite pains in protecting 
your population from the malign influences which de- 
bilitate the body, it would be most inconsistent and 
unwise to allow an unsoundness in your schemes of 
education to impede the growth of physical or mental 
vigour. 

If it be not thought advisable to require less of 
Pupil Teachers in their examinations, there are other 
ways in which the difficulties of their position might 
be lightened. They ought not to be expected to attend 
80 much as some Masters require them to the general 
mana^fement or discipline of the school. They are not 
fit for this at their age. They are only Teachers. The 
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number allowed by the Committee of Council (one to 
every forty boys) is sufficient ; and, if employed only 
in their legitimate duties, they need not be over- 
worked. But a schoolmaster is too much in the habit 
of considering his pupil teachers in the light of 
Assistant Masters to himself. 

On the advantage which may accrue to the mind 
from regular alternations of labour and rest, some use- 
ful hints seem likely to be struck out by the half-time 
system now much adopted in the schools for the 
labouring classes. It appears not improbable that the 
children who spend half their time in school and half 
at work, will, in the end of the year, be found to have 
learned, at least retained^ as much as those who have 
been at school all the day. The one serves as a relax- 
ation for the other. 

The approved plan now, however, appears to be to 
divide their time between school and work, not by 
taking the half of each day, but the whole of every 
alternate day in the case of boys employed in fields. 
This does not make a change of dress necessary, and 
the boys like it better for many reasons. This plan has 
been pursued by Mr. Paget, the Member for Not- 
tingham, and in the result, the boys so taught seem 
likely to keep pace in examination with others who 
have no such alternations of labour. It will be a 
curious solution of certain social problems of the day 
if this is found to be the case. Moreover, what is 
good for ploughboys may in time be considered capable 
of a wider application. 
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